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CURIOUS FACTS IN THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RHINOCEROS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A SPLENDID ENGRAVING ON STEEL. 





Tats animal was well known to the ancients. Several of the sacred writers make frequent illu- 
sions to the Reem, or unicorn, as an animal familiarly known to the people to whom their writings ‘ 
were directly addressed. They have not, indeed, condescended to a minute description ; but the ta 
terms in which they have mentioned it sufficiently indicate the species. Pliny mentions the rhino- Aes 
ceros as an animal that appeared in the Roman circus, in games exhibited by Pompey. He was " 
opposed to the elephant, and showed himself no unequal antagonist. In addition to this information, i 
the Roman natural historian fables, that the elephant and the rhinoceros are natural enemies, and ey 
that the latter carefully whets his horn upon stones, to tear up the belly of the former. Though not 3 2 
described by Aristotle, the rhinoceros is mentioned by the historians of Alexander, as one of the BS ‘ 
strange animals discovered by his army in their progress into India. But. from the time when they 

ceased to be exhibited on the Roman amphitheatres, till within the sixteenth century, no animals of + 

this species appeared in Europe. It was forgotten that any had ever appeared. Those who were C 
acquainted with what the ancients relate concerning the rhinoceros, concluded, or at least suspected, tie 
either that no such species of animals had ever existed, or, that although they might once have ex- iam 
isted, they were now extinct. In the sixteenth century, the existence of the species was fully ascer- ; 
tained. A number of individuals have since been, at different times, introduced into Europe, and 


the enterprise of our indefatigable countrymen, Macomber, Welch and Co., have at length rendered fy ( 

its appearance and its habits in captivity, as familiar to us as those of any other denizen of the fo- us 

rest. ee 
To look at it in the menagerie, one would suppose it to be stupid and unwieldy, and nearly as ma- Meth 


nageable as the domestic hog. But there is as much difference between the rhinoceros in the mena- 
gerie and the rhinoceros in its native wilds, as there is between the well-fed porker and the wild boar. 
But, in captivity, the rhinoceros cannot exhibit any of the peculiarities which render it so remarkable 
in its natural state. It is true, we can test the delicacy of its only distinet organ of touch, the upper 
lip, which is flexible, advancing over the lower, and capable of great extension. We can also ob- 
serve its favorite articles of food, and make out that it is naturally sluggish, and not ferocious, though 
very untractable, and liable to paroxysms of rage. We can also demonstrate the absurdity of the 
fables propagated by Buffon and other naturalists, respecting the utter insensibility and inpenetra- 
bility of all parts of its skin. We infer, from the shortness of its legs, the depression in its back, and. 
the pendulous position of its belly, that it must be slow in its motions, and by no means formidable 
to the other beasts when roused to anger. 

A view of the rhinoceros in its native wilds would lead us to very different conclusions. Here 
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we should find it active, keen of scent, and alive to the slightest sound, perceiving the approach of 
an enemy at a great distance, and when apprized of the vicinity of man by his approach in a wind- 
ward direction, instantly anticipating his attack, and rushing towards him with a force which no- 
thing can resist. We should learn that the tiger, who will readily attack an elephant and seize it 
by the trunk, dares not face a rhinoceros, for fear of having its bowels torn out with that formidable 
horn, which is solid, and sometimes measures three feet in length and eighteen inches in circumfe- 
rence at the base. The same mode of attack and defence renders the rhinoceros a not less formida- 
ble antagonist to the elephant, who cannot prevent it from running directly under, piercing its body 
with the horn. The discharge of blood and other fluids from the wound in this case, however, is 
said to give considerable annoyance to the rhinoceros by blinding it, for the moment, the animal’s 
eyes being placed very unfortunately for such an encounter. Its vision, at the best, is but imper- 
fect; a circumstance which is compensated by extraordinary acuteness of hearing and smell. Its 
food in its native countries, India, Abyssinia, thiopia, and various districts of India, is wholly ve- 
getable. It is particularly fond of the stabe rhinocerolis, the fetid stapelia, rice, the sugar cane, and 
a great many rough and spinous plants. The consumption and havoc which it occasions in culti- 
vated fields are prodigious, and at the same time unredeemed by its services or the value of its car- 
cass, which is very trifling. 

In looking over Lieutenant White’s Voyage to the China Sea, we find a notice of the rhinoceros, 
among the other animals of Cochin China, in which there are some curious particulars, with which 
sve shall conclude the present article. 

He is speaking of the elephant, the tiger, and the rhinoceros, and proceeds as follows : 

« These animals are all hunted by the natives: the elephant fo: his teeth ; the tiger for his skin ; 
and the rhinoceros for his horn. Ivory and rhinoceros’ horns are a regal monopoly. Some of these 
articles were offered us privately, which, to prevent trouble, we refused. The horn of the rhinoceros 
is formed much like a limpet shell, but more pointed ; at its base it is generally about six inches long, 
by four inches wide, and protrudes about six or eight inches. There is a shallow concavity occupy- 
ing the whole base, resembling the limpet also in that respect. To judge of the goodness of a rhi- 
noceros’ horn, this concave part is held to the ear, and the greater the noise—resembling that of the 
waves on the sea beach—the better the horn. This criterion certainly appears fallacious, if not ri- 
diculous ; but the Chinese, who are accustomed to purchase these articles, are always determined by 
this test. The Onamese speak with great energy of the irresistible strength and amazing velocity of 
the rhinoceros. They say he moves so rapidly that it is difficult for the eye to keep pace with him ; 
that no object in his way is any impediment to his rapid career; that he beats down rocks, walls, 
cand large trees with great ease, and his track can be easily traced by the ruins in his rear. Speak- 
ing of this animal one day to the viceroy, he observed, ‘ You now see him here, before you, in Sai- 
gon,’ and, snapping his fingers, ‘now he is in Canjeo.’ However hyperbolical these accounts ap- 
pear to be, we may yet infer from them that the rhinoceros is an animal of astonishing strength and 
spirit.” 


—_— 


THE DELUGE. 


SUGGESTED BY SEEING MARTIN’S CELEBRATED PICTURE ON THAT SUBJECT. 


BY MISS HELEN MATTHEWS, ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Tnx torrent in its mighty rush One tear of penitence to heaven 
Swept groves and vales away ; Is dear as a pure gem ; 

{louds seared the morning’s dimpled blush, But few, alas! to God are given, 
Scarce opened into day. They form his diadem ! 

“The wretched mortals vainly fied Nor none that dreadful day had flowed, 
To towering rocks on high ; To wash away their crime ; 

And parents saw their children dead, No, no! their hearts with anger glowed, 
And heaved not e’en a sigh! They thought but of that time. 

The husband, with his dying breath, All perished in one boundless sea ; 
Did the great God blaspheme ! The small bird fled to seek 

His wife, in agonies of death, A resting place, where land might be, 
Cried, “hush that dreadful theme.” And heard but one wild shriek ! 

In vain—the forked lightnings fly, An ocean twas of floating souls, 
Strike the blasphemer down ; In one dark dreadful tomb, 

An awful voice, heard from on high, Borne from their friends, who watch’d its rolls, 
Cries, ’tis th’ Almighty’s frown ! And shared their frightful doom ! 

New York, 1838. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BOB STUBBS. 


A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


—- 


(Concluded from page 271.) 


CHAPTER V. 


I was a free man when I went out of the Court; but I was a beggar—I, Captain Stubbs, of the 
bold North-Bungays, did not know where I could get a bed, or a dinner. 

As I was marching sadly down Portugal Street, I felt a hand on my shoulder, and a rough voice 
which I knew well. 

“Vell, Mr. Stobbs, have I not kept my bromise? I told you dem boots would be your ruin.” 

T was much too miserable to reply; and only cast up my eyes towards the roofs of the houses, 
which I could not see for the tears. 

“Vat! you begin to gry and blobber like a shild? you vood marry, vood you, and noting vood do 
for you but a vife vid monny—ha, ha—but you vere de pigeon, and she vas de grow. She has plock- 
ed you, too, pretty vell—eh? ha! ha!” 

“O, Mr. Stiffelkind,” said I, “don’t laugh at my misery ; she has not left me a single shilling 
= heaven. And I shall starve, I do believe I shall starve.” And I began tocry fit to break my 

eart. 

“ Starf! stoff and nonsence—you vil never die of starfing—you vil die of hanging, I tink, ho! ho! 
and it is moch easier vay too.” I didn’t say a word, but cried on. till every body in the street turn- 
ed round and stared. 

“ Come, come,” said Stiffelkind : “do not gry, Gaptain Stobbs—it is not goot for a Gaptain to gry, 
ha! ha! Dere—come vid me, and you shall have a dinner, and a bregfast too—vich shall gost you 
noting, until you can bay vid your earnings.” 

And so this curious old man, who had persecuted me all through my prosperity, grew compas- 
sionate towards me in my ill-luck: and took me home with him as he promised. “I saw your name 
among de Insolvents—and I vowed, you know, to make you repent dem boots. Dere, now, it is done 
and forgotten, look you. Here Betty, Bettchen, make de spare bed, and put a clean knife and fork ; 
Lort Cornvallis is come to dine vid me.” 

I lived with this strange old man for six weeks. I kept his books, and did what little I could to 
make myself useful: carrying about boots and shoes, as if I had never borne His Majesty’s commis- 
sion. He gave me no money, but he fed and lodged me comfortably. The men and boys used to 
laugh, and call me General, and Lord Cornwallis, and all sorts of nick-names—and old Stiffelkind 
made a thousand new ones for me. 

One day, I can recollect—one miserable day, as I was polishing on the trees a pair of boots of Mr. 
Stiffelkind’s manufacture—the old gentleman came into the shop, with a lady on his arm. 

“ Vere is Gaptain Stobbs,” says he, “ vere is dat ornament to His Majesty’s service ?” 

I came in from the back shop, where I was polishing the boots, with one of them in my hand. 

« Look, my dear,” says he, “here is an old friend of yours. His Excellency Lort Cornvallis! 
Who would have thought such a nobleman vood turn shoe-black? Gaptain Stobbs, here is your 
former flame, my dear niece Miss Grotty—how could you, Magdalen, ever leaf soch a lof of a man? 
Shake hands vid her, Gaptain ;—dere never mind de blacking:” but Miss drew back. 

“I never shake hands with a shoe-black,” says she, mighty contemptuous. 

“Bah! my lof, his fingers von’t soil you, don’t you know he has just been vitevashed 2” 

“TI wish, uncle,” says she, “ you would not leave me with such low people.” 

“ Low, because he cleans boots? de Gaptain prefers pumps to boots I tink, ha! ha!” 

« Captain, indeed ! a nice Captain,” says Miss Crutty, snapping her fingers in my face, and walk- 
ing away ; “a Captain, who has had his nose pulled! ha! ha!”—And how could I helpit? it wasn’t 
by my own choice that that ruffian Waters took such liberties with me; didn’t I show how averse I 
was to all quarrels by refusing altogether his challenge !—but such is the world : and thus the people 
at Stiffelkind’s used to tease me until they drove me almost mad. 
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At last, he came home one day more merry and abusive than ever. “ Gaptain,” says he: “I have 
goot hews for you—a goot place. Your lortship vil not be able to geep your garridge, but you vil 
be gomfortable, and serve His Majesty.” 

“Serve His Majesty,” says I: “dearest Mr. Stiffelkind, have you got me a place under govern- 
ment?” 

“ Yes, and somting better still—not only a place, but a uniform—yes, Gabdain Stobbs, a redgoat.” 

“ A red coat! I hope you don’t think I would demean myself by entering the ranks of the army. 
I am a gentleman, Mr. Stiffelkind—I can never—no, I never.” 

“ No, I know you will never—you are too great a goward, ha ! ha !—though dis is ared goat, and 
a place where you must give some hard knocks too, ha! ha!—do you gomprehend '—and you shall 
be a general, instead of a gabdain—ha! ha!” 

«“ A general in a red coat! Mr. Stiffelkind ?” 

«“ Yes, a General Bostman! ha! ha! I have been vid your old friend, Bunting, and he hasan uncle 
in the Post-office, and he has got you de place—eighteen shillings a veek, you rogue, and your goat. 
You must not oben any of de letters, you know.” 

And so it was—I, Robert Stubbs, Esquire, beeame the vile thing he named—a general postman ! 

I was so disgusted with Stiffelkind’s brutal jokes, which were now more brutal than ever ; that 
when I got my place in the Post-office, F never went near the fellow again—for though he had done 
me a favor in keeping me from starvation, he certainly had done it in a very rude, disagreeable man- 
ner, and showed a low and mean spirit in shoving me into such a degraded place as that of postman. 
But what had I to do? I submitted to fate, and for three years or more, Robert Stubbs, of the North- 
Bungay Fencibles, was 

I wonder nobody recognised me. I lived in daily fear the first year; but, afterwards, grew ac- 
customed to my situation, as all great men will do, and wore my red coat as naturally as if I had 
been sent into the world only for the purpose of being a letter-carrier. 

You see, that when I left Sloffem, and set out in the gay world, my mamma had written to me a 
dozen times at least, but I never answered her, for I knew she wanted money, and I detest writing. 
Well, she stopped her letters, finding she could get none from me :—but when I was in frison, as I 
told you, I wrote repeatedly to my dear mamma, and was not a little nettled at her refusing to notice 
me in my distress, which is the very time one most wants notice. 

Stubbs is not am uncommon name; and though I saw Mars. Stunss on a little bright brass plate, 
in Duke street, and delivered so many letters to the lodgers in her house, I never thought of asking 
who she was, or whether she was my relation, or not. 

One day the young woman who took in the letters had not got change, and she called her mis- 
tress :—an old lady in a poke bonnet, came out of the parlor, and put on her spectacles, and looked 
at the letter, and fumbled in her pocket for eight-pence, and apologised to the postman for keeping 
him waiting ; and when I said, “ Never mind, ma’am, it’s no trouble,” the old lady gave a start, and 
then she pulled off her spectacles, and staggered back; and then she began muttering, as if about to 
choke; and then she gave a great screech, and flung herself into my arms, and roared out, “ my son, 
my son!” 

rf Law, mamma,” said I, “is that you!” and I sat down on the hall bench with her, and let her 
kiss me as much as ever she liked. Hearing the whining and crying, down comes another lady from 
up stairs,—it was my sister Eliza; and down come the lodgers. And the maid gets water and what 
not, and I was the regular hero of the group. I could not stay long then, having my letters to deliver. 
But; in the evening, after mail-time, I went back to my mamma and sister ; and, over a bottle of prime 
old port, and a precious good leg of boiled mutton and turnips, made myself pretty comfortable, I can 
tell you. 

+ all had kept the house in Duke Street for more than two years. I recollected some of the 
chairs and tables, from dear old Squiggle, and the bow] in which I had made that famous rum-punch, 
the evening she went away, which she and my sisters Jeft untouched, and I was obliged to drink after 
they were gone; but that’s not to the purpose. 

Think of my sister Mary’s luck ! That chap, Waters, fell in love with her, and married her; and 
she now keeps her carriage, and lives in state near Squiggle. [I offered to make it up with Waters; 
but he bears malice, and never will see or speak to me. He had the impudence, too, to say, that he 
took in all letters for mamma at Squiggle ; and that as mine were all begging letters, he burned them, 
and never said a word to her concerning them. He allowed mamma fifty pounds a-year, and, if she 
were not such.a fool} she might have had three times as much; but the old lady was high and mighty, 
forsooth, and would not be beholden, even to her own daughter, for more than she actually wanted. 
Even this fifty pounds she was going to refuse ; but wher. I came to live with her, of course I want- 
ed pocket money. as well as board and lodging, and so I had the fifty pounds for my share, and eked 
out with it as well as I could. 

Old Bates and the Captain, between them, gave maroma a hundred pounds when she left me (she 
had the deuce’s own luck, to be sure—much more than ever fell to me, I know,) and as she said she 
would try and work for her living, it was thought best to take a house and let lodgings, which she 
did. Our first and second floor paid us four guineas a week, on an average ; and the front parlor and 
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attic made forty pounds more. Mamma and Eliza used to have the front attic; but J took that, and 
they slept in the servants’ bed room. Lizzy had a pretty genius for work, and earned a guinea a 
week that way; sv that we had got nearly two hundred a year over the rent to keep house with,—- 
and we got on pretty well. Besides, women eat nothing; my women didn’t care for meat for days to- 
gether sometimes,—so that it was only necessary to dress a good steak or so for me. 

Mamma would not think of mry continuing in the Post-office. She said her dear John, her hus- 
band’s son, her gallant soldier, and all that, should remain at home, and be a gentleman—which I was, 
certainly, though I didn’t find fifty pounds a year very much to buy clothes and be a. gentleman upon ; 
to be sure, mother found me shirts and linen, so that that wasn’t in the fifty pounds. She kickeda little 
at paying the washing too; but she gave in at last, for I was her dear John, you know ; and I'm blest 
if I could not make her give me the gown off her back. Fancy! once she cut up a very nice rich 
black silk searf, which ny sister Waters sent her, and made me a waistcoat and ‘two stecks ef it. 
She was so very soft, the old lady ! 

Td lived in this way for five years or more, making myself content with my fifty pounds a-year 
(perhaps I'd saved a little out of it; but that’s neither here nor there.) From year’s end to year’s 
end I remained faithful to my dear mamma, never leaving her except for a month or so in summer, 
when a bachelor may take a trip to Gravesend or Margate, which would be too expensive for a family. 
I say a bachelor, for the fact is, I don’t know whether [ am married or not—neve: having heard a 
word since of the scoundrelly Mrs. Stubbs, 

I never went to the public house before meals ; for, with my beggarly fifty pounds, I could not af- 
ford to dine away from home ; but there I had my regular seat, and used to get pretty & glorious, I can 
tell you. Then, bed till eleven ; then, breakfast and the newspaper ; then, a stroll in Hyde Park or 
Saint James’s ; then, home at half-past three to dinner, when I jollied, as I call it, for the rest of the 
day. I was my mother’s delight; and thus, with a clear conscience, I managed to live on. 

How fond she was of me, to be sure! Being sociable myself, and loving to have my friends about 
me, we often used to assemble a company of as hearty fellows as you would wish to set down with, 
and keep the nights up royally. “ Never mind, my boys,” I used to say, “send the bottle round : 
mammy pays for all,” as she did, sure enough; and sure enough we punished her cellar, too. The 
good old lady used to wait upon us, as if for all the world she had been my servant, instead of alady 
and my mamma. Never used she to repine, though I often, as I must confess, gave her occasion 
(keeping her up till four o’clock in the morning, because she never could sleep until she saw her 
“dear Bob” in bed, and leading her a sad anxious life.) She was of such a sweet temper, the old 
lady, that I think in the couse of five years I never knew her in a passion, except twice: and then 
with sister Lizzy, who declared I was ruining the house, and driving the lodgers away, one by one. 
But mamma would not hear such envious spite on my sister’s part, “ Her Bob,” was.always right, 
she said. At last Lizzy fairly retreated, and went to the Waters’. I was glad of it, for her temper 
was dreadful, and we used to be squabbling from morning till night. 

Ah, those were jolly times! but ma was obliged te give up the lodging house at last—for, some 
how, things went wrong after my sister’s departure—the nasty uncharitable people said, on account 
of me; because I drove away the lodgers by smoking and drinking, and kicking up noises in the 
house; and because ma gave me so much ef her money :—so she did, but if she would give iit, you 
know, how could [ help it? Heigho! I wish I'd Aept it. 

No such luck. ‘The business I thought was to last for ever; but at the end of two years a smash 
came—sirut up shop—sell off every thmg. Mamma went to the Waterses : and, will you believe it ? 
the ungrateful wretches would not receive me! that Mary, you see, was so disappomted at not marry- 
ing me. Twenty pounds a year they allow, it is trae; but what's that fora gentleman! For twenty 
years I have been struggling manfully to gain an honest livelihood, and, in the course of them, have 
seen a deal of life, to be sure. I've sold cigars and pocket -handkerchiefs at the corners of streets , 
I’ve been a billiard-marker ; I’ve been Director (in the panic year) of the Imperial British Consoli- 
dated Mangle and Drying Ground Company. I’ve been on the stage (for two years as sn actor, a 
supernumerary, I mean.) I’ve been the means of giving to the police of this empire some very 
valuable information, (about licensed victuallers, gentlemen’s carts, and pawnbrokers’ names ;) I’ve 
been very nearly an officer again—that is, an assistant to an officer of the Sheriff: it was my las 
place. 

On the last day of the year 1837, even that game was up. It's a thing that has very seldom 
happened to a gentleman, to be kicked out of a spunging-house; but such was my case. Young 
Nabbs (who succeeded his father) drove me ignominiously from his door, because Thad charged a 
gentleman in the coffee-room seven-and-sixpence for a glass of ale and bread and cheese, the charge 
of the house being only six shillings. He had the meanness to deduct the eighteen-pence from my 
wages, and, because I blustered a bit, he took me by the shoulders and turned me out—ine, a gentle- 
man, and, what is more, a poor orphan! 

How I did rage and swear at him when I got out in the street! ‘There stood he, the hideous Jew 
monster, at the double door, writhing under the effect of my language. I had my revenge! Heads 
were thrust out of every bar of his windows, laughing at him. A crowd gathered round me, as I 
stood pounding him with my satire, and they evidently enjoyed his discomfiture. I think the mob 
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‘would have pelted the ruffian to death, (one or two of their missiles hit me, I can tell you,) when a 
policeman came up, and, in reply to a gentleman, who was asking what was the disturbance, said, 
« Bless you, sir, it’s Lord Cornwallis.” “ Move on, Boots,” said the fellow to me, for, the fact is, my 
misfortunes and early life are pretty well known—and so the crowd dispersed. 

« What could have made that policeman call you Lord Cornwallis and Boots?” said the gentle- 
man, who seemed mightily amused, and had followed me. “Sir,” says I, “I am an unfortunate 
officer of the North Bungay Fencibles, and I'll tell you willingly for a pint of beer.” He told me to 
follow him to his chambers at the Temple, which I did, (a five pair back,) and there, sure enough, 
I had the beer ; and told him this very story you’ve been reading. You see he is what is called a 
literary man—and sold my adventures for me to the booksellers: he’s a strange chap; and says they’re 





moral. 


I’m blest if J can see any thing moral in them. I’m sure I ought to have been more lucky through 
life, being so very wide awake. And yet here I am, without a place, or even a friend, starving upon 
a beggarly twenty pounds a year—not a single sixpence more, upon my honor. 


HOME. 





BY JOSEPH SILL, 


PHILA. 





Nor into unknown regions soars the muse, 

Nor fabled visions sings in strains diffuse— 

No lofty theme, aspiringly, she treats, 

But finds at Home the object which she greets ! 
Home, where the gladd’ning sun’s primeval beams 
Catch the faint eye in swiftly flitting gleams— 
Home, round whose hearth, the beacon light of love, 
Throb hearts as pure, as angels’ are, above— 
Home, the great centre, where the christian shines, 
The light and life of all his sphere confines— 
How pure, how lovely, is the faith he holds! 

No glare, no ornament, no cumbrous folds 
Obscure the simple altar where he bends ; 

But purest incense from the heart ascends. 


That holy Book, whose pages meet the eye, 

Blest be the present time! ’neath every sky ; 

Whose words breathe calmness to the troubled 
breast, 

And give to joy a happier, holier, zest, 

Proclaims the path by heaven alone design’d 

To guide through various ills the human mind— 

Bids man from vice and false religion roam, 

And first “ to show true piety at Home.” 


There is no spot, whence happiness can flow 

So free from taint, so pure, so sweet, below— 
Here our young minds are taught fair truth to prize, 
To read the Book of Wisdom, and be wise— 
Here we imbibe those virtues which endear, 

And meet our comfort, and approval, here— 
Home is the refuge of the friendless man, 
Whose deeds have met the world’s contemptuous 


scan ; 
Here does he find support the world denied, 
Eyes that will beam for him, and hearts long tried. 





Is there a man, in all this world’s wide bound 
Who loves not Home? It is an empty sound! 
True there are those who claim no kindred ties, 
Who know no place where their affection lies, 
But still the thought that once they knew a Home 
Lives with them still, and cheers them while they 
roam. 
Home ! there’s a magic in the name, whose spell 
No heart so hzrden’d, or perverse, can quell— 
The soldier’s ardor, at the thought, retires, 
And scenes of bliss at that old man, his sire’s, 
Rush o’er his soul—his heart is touch’d, and then 
He burns for freedom—for his home again! 
E’en fashion’s slave, who lives amid the throng, 
And spurns the lowly, fireside joys among, 
Yields his dull praise, attracted from his sphere, 
When hymns of home are borne upon his ear. 
The thought of all its humble joys can save 
That young man, trembling on perdition’s wave ; 
«“ Will soriow fall on that dear circle, where 
My infant lips were first attun’d to prayer? 
Shall my deep crimes a deeper sting impart, 
And call down misery on a father’s heart ? 
Away, away ; no more Il] drain the bowl, 
Nor e’er again heap horror on my soul.” 


Home is the place of woman—here she lives ! 
Oh! how superior is the joy she gives 

When thron’d at Home, dispersing her mild light 
Wide round the circle all the live long nig)t, 
Than when attracted by the blazing hall 

And fashion’s minions ’mid the crowded ball ! 
’Tis here a mother dwells! a holy spell 

Breathes o’er the spot, and our rapt bosoms swell 
With grateful recollections !—here, ’tis here 

Her gentle accents charm the listening ear! 





SING NOT 


The holy precepts of the gospel law, 

Which, while she reads, she blends with pious care | 
With Christ's example, and the cross he bare— | 
Who can portray, or adequately prove 

The constant fervor of a mother’s love ! 


Here from her lips we hear with fervent awe | 
| 


Alas! that home should ever witness grief, 

Nor know no balm, nor ever meet relief ; 

But when the fount, and head, of this dear place 
Is sunk in sin, and goodness lends no grace 
How most unhappy is the child who here 
Imbibes dread passions, and is nurs’d in fear ; 
Compell’d to worship vice’s hideous mien, 

he world condemns, whate’er the cause has been, 
Nor thinks, if other counsel had been given 

A child had lived whose deeds were worthy 





heaven. 


SING NOT 
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The infant mind, as form’d with wisest care 
Demands our aid to plant fair virtue there; 

And at each step, progressive, to instil 

Belief in God—dependance on his will, 

Oh! did we think what little actions tend 
Tostrike their minds, e’er yet they know their end, 
How zealous would each parent be to show 

The best example, heaven permits, below ; 

That home should greet them as a happy spot, 
Blessing and bless’d—contented with their lot. 


Religion’s voice—that voice which mercy gave 
To warn the trembling sinner, and to save, 
Bids us from all corrupting passions roam, 
And first “to show true piety at Home.”’* 


J. 8. 


OF HOME. 





BY A. T. LEE, U. Ss. ARMY. 





Ne’er sing to me of Home. I’ve stood 
Once more within my native dell; 
Where falls the light on waving wood, 
And cliff, and stream, remembered well ;— 
Beneath the verdant ivy bower, 
I’ve watch’d the bee upon the flower, 
And heard from out the locust tree, 
The sky-larks morning melody, 
As sweet upon my ear as when, 
To joys I ne’er can know again, 
It woke me from my childhood sleep 
To ramble forth through grove and bower, 
And gather by the mountain steep, 
The berry 1ed, and dewy flower. 

Sing not of Home !—but yesterday 
I could have listen’d to thy lay, 
For I had cherish’d in my brain 
A wild delusion, false as sweet. 
I thought, when I beheld again 
My native mountain, stream and plain, 
Despair and I, would no more meet. 

An exile, with an ocean wide 
Between me and my native land! 
For long, long years my spirit sigh’d 
For that sweet hour, when I should stand 
Again where sweeps the mountain breeze, 
Among my own bright forest trees ;— 
Alas! alas, I little thought 





That hour would be with sorrow fraught ; 


That in one glance the hope would perisfr,. 
My soul so long had learn’d to cherish. 

My sister’s cheek was bright and: air, 
My brother’s heart was warm and brave ; 
The willow sweeps the hillock where 
They sleep together in one grave; 

And many a morning dew hath wet 
The grass above my father’s head ; 

And where no blade hath sprang up yet, 
My mother sleeps ;—God rest the dead! 
And she, the flow’r and pride of all 

Who mingled in the moonlight dance; 
My first love, in a stranger’s hall, 

I met her cold, and careless glance,— 
But thanks to heavun for that one joy,— 
She knew me not ;—no eye could trace 
A feature of the laughing boy, 

Upon my dark and altered face. 

Thus to my childhood’s home I came, 
A stranger—knowing, but unknown, 
Heard many a well remember’d name, 
Breath'd only to the dead my own ; 

No kindred now with man I claim, 
But in the wide world, stand alone.. 

My boat is on the beach below, 

My bark is on the white sea foam, 
One song from thee before I go, 
But not of Home,—oh, not of Home f 

Northern Frontier. 


* Timothy—5 Chap—4. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF ALL THE VOLCANOES 


NOW BURNING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ANNUAIRE. 





Ar the desire of some friends, who wished to have an account of the volcanoes actually in com- 
bustion, I undertook to draw one up, without thinking of the difficulties which I afterwards expe- 
rienced in performing my task. The particulars given by most travellers of these phenomena are 
incomplete and undefined. According to one, every spot of Jand, out of which a little smoke issues, 
or on which some sparks are seen, is a volcano; another gives this denomination to those mountains 
only which perpetually pour forth lava and throw up ashes. ‘he first admits into the list the in- 
considerable flames of Pietra-Mala, of Barigazza, of Velleia, of Persia, and of Caramania: the second 
even places the island of Santorino in the class of Solfa-terras, To this first difficulty, is added the 
greater one, to determine how great the distance between two craters must be, for them to be con- 
sidered as belonging to two different volcanoes. In the year 1706, an eruption took place at Tene- 
riffe, through an opening two leagues distant from the Pico ; the eruption which destroyed Garachico 
came from a point on the opposite side, a league and a half from the Pico. Thus there was an inter- 
val of three leagues and a half between the two openings, but nobody thought of considering them 
as belonging to two different volcanoes. 

Shell we consider the isle of Palma, where an eruption of lava took place in 1699, as containing a 
volcano distinct from Teneriffe? Shall the destruction of the third part of the island of Lancerotte, 
in the year 1730, be considered as the effects of a lateral eruption of the Pico, or as the indication 
-of a separate volcano? Similar questions arise at every step, which it is quite impossible to an- 

-swer. Nor would I have printed this list in a journal, which excludes every thing that is not dis- 
tinguished by a certain character of precision, if I had not had the good fortune of being able to con- 
sult the two men, who are the best acquainted with the physical history of our earth; I mean, Ba- 
ron Von Humboldt, and Mr. Leopold Von Buch. 


VOLCANOES OF EUROPE AND THE NEIGHBORING ISLANDS, 


Vesuvius, - 


- - + + = + = = + + + Kingdom of Naples. 
Etnma,- - - - - - - - + = + + = = Sicily. 
Stromboli, - - - - - - - - + + «© = Ebolian Islands. 
Hecla,- - - - - - - - += = = + = «© Iceland. 
Krabla, - - - - - - - + = + + = = Iceland, north-east on the island. 
Kattlagiaa-Jokul, - - - - - - - - + = Iceland. 
Eyafialla,- - - - - - - - - + + = = Iceland, south-east of Hecla. 
EyrefaJokul, - ----+--+-+-+e+: > ditto. 
Skaptaa-Jokul, - - - - - +--+ - +--+ + ditto. 
Skaptaa-Syssel,- - - - - - - + = + - ditto. 
Wester-Jokul, - - - --+--+-++-+2- ditto 


Wak, co ce fe Se - John Mayen’s island. 

Vesuvius, the only volcano now burning on the continent of Europe, was extinguished several 
times and kindled anew. Before the reign of Titus, this mountain, which was frequently visited, 
was only spoken of on account of its extraordiuary fertility. Vitruvius and Diodorus Siculus, who 
lived in the time of Augustus, say, indeed, that according to historical accounts, Vesuvius had in 
ancient times emitted fire like Etna. But they spoke of such remote ages, that the memory of them 
was nearly lost. 

In the year A. D. 79, on the 24th of August, Vesuvius again burst forth. This eruption buried 
the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia. It is well known that Pliny, the naturalist, lost 
his life on this occasion, having been led by his curiosity to expose himself to view this sublime phe- 
nomenon. 

After this eruption, the volcano continued burning for about one thousand years. In the sequel, 
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it seemed to he entirely extinguished, so that, in 1611, it was inhabited nearly to the summit; and 
within the crater there was a grove, and small lakes. 

Etna.—Pindar, who lived B. C. 449, speaks of Etna as a burning mountain. Thucydides has 
left us some account of the eruption which took place B. C. 476, Homer does not even mention 
the mountain, though, in his Odyssey, he makes Ulysses land in Sicily. This silence of a poet, 
whe has been always admired for the extent and universality of his knowledge, gives some proba~ 
bility to the conjecture that the voleano must have been extinguished long before the time of Homer. 
The Roman historians, and those of the middle ages, and modern times, have mentioned so many 
eruptions of Etna, that it might, perhaps, be proved, that for two thousand years this voleano has 
never ceased to burn for a century together. 

Seneca affirms, that volcanoes gave the fire no nourishment, but merely served to afford it vent. 
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Father Kircher seemed to intend to comment on this expression of the Roman philosopher, when, in a5 
the fourth book of his Mundus Subterraneus, he aflirmed that the mass of matter thrown out by aa 
Mount Etna formed a body twenty times as large as the original size of the mountain. The work aka 
of Father Kircher was written in 1660. Nine years later a single eruption of the voleano covered is 
a space of six leagues in length, and two in breadth, with lava to an average depth of at least one +e 
hundred feet. The eruption of 1755 produced, aceording to Dolomieu, a stream of lava, which was i i 4 
four leagues long, and a half league broad, and of the mean depth of two hundred feet. If we think at a 
of the immense hollows which must be occasioned in the mountain, and under its base, by such if 
large eruptions, have we not every reason to be astonished, that eruptions like that of 1787 can take ve i 3 
place at the summit of the mountain, which is more than sixteen hundred and five toises above the “| & 
level of the sea ? { 


Stromboli —-Baron Von Humboldt has remarked, that the activity of volcanoes seems to be in the 
inverse ratio of their size. Stromboli is a remarkable confirmation of this opinion ; it constantly emits s 
flames, but with this singular peculiarity, that for two thousand years there has not been an erup- | 
tion, properly so called, though it is evident, from the appearance of the surrounding country, that 
it was formerly subject to them. The Epomeo, in the island of Ischia, cannot be considered as a é +f 
voleane ; but it would, probably, become one, if Stromboli should be extinguished. Fol 

The island of Santorino had a great eruption in 1707; but as this phenomenon has not since , 
been repeated, and the island has no proper crater, I have not admitted it into the list of volcanoes. { 
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VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. ae 


ue 

The last eruption of Hecla took place in 1766. The eruptions of this volcano, according to Sir ae 
George Mackenzie, have not, in general, the extent ascribed to them. hay: 
The last eruption of Krabla took place in 1724, 1s) 
In the year 1756 there were five eruptions of the Kattlagiaa, between the months of January and Ge 
September ; since that period, this voleano has been inactive. However, on the 26th of July, 1823, 2 
it had three eruptions, accompanied by violent earthquakes. te Py 
ie 


The Eyajfialla Jokul seerned to be extinct for above a century; but, on the 20th December, 1821, 
it threw up flames from its summit. Eye-witnesses say, that the column of fire was still seen on 
the Ist of February, 1822, and that the volcano threw out stones, from fifty to eighty pounds in , 
weight, to a distance of two leagues. On the 26th of June, 1822 ,it opened at its foot, and poured iy 
out a great quantity of lava. 

Eyrefa Jokul.—The last eruption was in 1720, 

Skaptaa Jokul, and Skaptaa Syssel—the eruption of these two volcanoes, which occurred in 
1783, are in the first rank among phenomena of this description. They laid waste an immense tract 
of country, and, in consequence of these eruptions, the atmosphere of Iceland was impregnated for a 
whole year with clouds of dust, through which the rays of the sun could scarcely penetrate. ke 

Wester Jokul.—Rain of stones and ashes in the year 1823. ie 

Esk.—This voleano was discovered and visited by Mr. Scoresby in 1817. It broke out and show- 
ed an eruption in April, 1818; clouds of smoke arose, every three or four minutes, to a height of re 
from twelve to fourteen hundred yards. ie * 
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ISLANDS IN THE VICINITY OF THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA. i 


No volcano, properly so called, is with certainty, known to exist in Africa; but the islands which 
geographers consider as belonging to this continent, contain several. 


El Pion, - - - = 2 es te ee te 

The Pico of Teyde or Teneriffa, 

Fuego,-- - --- +--+ 

The three Salazza,- - - - - - - 

The Gebel Teir,-- - - - - = - 

Ascension Island, - - - - - - = = 
VOL, IV.—No. YI. 02 


- + Island del Pico, Azores. 

- - Island of Teneriffe. 

- - Island of Fuego, Archipelago of Cape de Verd, Bir 
- + Isle de Bourbon. Pte 
- Island of the same name, in the Red Sea. , 
- In 8° south latitude. at 
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El Pico—This volcano is the only one, in the Azores, which has a conical form, and the only 
one which consists entirely of trap; and, lastly, it is the only one which has a mouth constantly 
open. Geologists agree in considering the large streams of lava poured on the island of St. George, 
in 1812, to be results of a lateral eruption from the volcano Del Pico. They account, in general, in 
the same manner, for the rapid formation of a small island in the vicinity of St. Michael, in the year 
1811. This little island, of which the captain of the Sabrina, who witnessed the event, took posses- 
sion, in the name of the king of England, afterwards entirely disappeared. ‘The sea, on the spot 
where the island rose from the waves, has now a depth of eighty fathoms. 

The Peak of Teyde, or Teneriffe—This volcano seems to have been more active, by means of 
its lateral openings, than by its summit. The crater, properly so called, is scarcely forty-five toises 
in diameter, and its depth eighteen toises. Since time immemorial, neither lava, flames, nor smoke, 
visible at a distance, have issued from it. The last eruption, in 1798, took place laterally, from 
Mount Chahorra ; it lasted above three months. Several fragments of rocks, of large dimensions, 
which the volcano threw up from time to time, were, according to the observations of Mr. Cologuan, 
from twelve to fifteen seconds in falling down. Teneriffe had not been visited by an eruption for 
ninety-two years, when that of the 9th of June, 1792, suddenly occurred. 

Immense streams of lava spread themselves on the island of Palma, to a distance of twenty-five 
leagues from the peak, in consequence of several new volcanic openings which were made in the 
year 1558, 1646 and 1677. The island of Lancerotte was likewise quite devastated by an eruption 
in 1730, 

Fuego.—We do not possess any particular information respecting the volcano on the island of 
Fuego. One might be inclined to adopt the opinion prevalent even in the most ancient times, that 
there are no active volcanoes in the whole archipelago of the Cape de Verd isles. 

Volcano of Bourbon.—There are but few volcanoes in such activity as that of Bourbon. Its last 
eruption took place on the 27th of February, 1821. It emitted three streams of lava, which flowed 
from the summit of the mountain, rather below the real crater. One of these streams did not reach 
the sea till the 9th of March. Some time after the eruption, a shower of blackish ashes, mixed with 
long pliable glass threads, resembling golden hair, fell in various parts of the island. The latter phe- 
nomenon, which was remarked particularly in the year 1766, has been considered as peculiar to the 
island of Bourbon; but Sir William Hamilton affirms, that he found similar glass threads, mixed 
with ashes, in the atmosphere of Naples, during the eruption of Vesuvius in 1779. 

Persons who have not paid particular attention to these phenomena, may perhaps be surprised, 
that, in the year 1821, the burning lava of the volcano of Bourbon took ten days to descend, on a 
declivity, through the small space between the crater and the sea. But it must be observed, on the 
one hand, that the lava is not a perfect fluid, and on the other, that its progress becomes slower in 
proportion as it grows cold. In the year 1805, Mr. Von Buch saw a stream of lava issue from Ve- 
suvius, and reach in three hours the sea coast, which was seven thousand yards distant ; but the his- 
tory of volcanoes offers but few instances of such velocity. In general the motion of the lava is but 
slow. The lava of Etna, for instance, takes, in many places, whole days to advance a few yards. 
Sometimes the surface is already solid and still, while the burning and fluid mass beneath continues 
to flow. 

The Gebel Teir, according to Bruce, lies in 15 10-2 of north latitude. The summit has four open- 
ings, from which issue thick pillars of smoke. 

We have but few particulars respecting the voleano on Ascension island. That of Madagascar, 
from which an immense column of aqueous vapor, visible at the distance of ten leagues, is said to 
issue, is still too much enveloped in doubt to be decidedly admitted into this list. 


VOLCANOES OF AMERICA. 


North-West Coast—The mountain of St. Elie; the mountain del Buck Tiempo, the volcano de 
las Virgenes (1) 

Mexico.—Orizaba, or Citlaltepetl ; Popocatepetl, or volcano of la Puebla; Tuxtla; Colima. 

Guatimala and Niguaragua.—Volcano of Soconusco; Sacatepeque ; Hamilpes ; ; Atitlan ; Fue- 
gos de Guatimala; Acatinango; Sunil; Toliman; Isalco ; Sacatecoluca, near Rio del Empa; San 
Vincente ; Traapa ; Besotlen ; Cocivina, near the gulf of Conchagua ; Viego, near the harbor of 
Rialexo ; "Momotombo ; Talica, near St. Leon de Nicaragua; Granada; Bombacho ; Papagallo ; 
Barua, to the south of the gulf of Nicoya. 

Volcano of Sotaro and Purace, a group of Popayan ; Pasto ; Rio Fragua. 

Volcano of Cumbal, Chiles and Azufral, group of the province of los Pastos. 

Group of Quito—Volcano of Antisana; Rucupichincha: Cotopaxi; Tunguragua; Sangay. 

Volcano of Arequipa (Peru). 

Group of Chili —Volcano of Copiapo; Coquimbo ; Choapa, or Lisnari; Aconcagua ; Santiago; 
Peteroa ; Chillan ; Tucapel ; Callaqui; Chinal; Villa Rica; Votuco ; Huaunauca ; Ojorno, oppo- 
site to the island of Chiloe; Huaiteca; San Clemente. 

Antilles —V olcano of San Vincent ; St, Lucie; Guadaloupe. 
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It is not known whether there have latterly been any eruption of the voleanoes on the north- 
west coast. 

The Orizaba is two thousand six hundred and fifty toises. ‘The streams of lava, which are to be 
seen on the sides of the mountain, leave no doubt of its volcanic nature. We are not, however, 
acquainted with any eruptions in modern times. 

The Popocatepet! emitted smoke even at the time of the conquest of Mexico, Cortes, in fact, re- 
lates, that he commissioned ten of his most courageous companions to ascend the summit of the 
mountain, to discover the secret of the smoke, which he wished to communicate to Charles V. This 
volcano still burns, but has ceased to emit lava from time immemorial. Its height, as estimated by 
Mr. Von Humboldt, is two thousand seven hundred toises. A toise is equal to a fathom, or six feet. 

The voleano of Tuxtla lies to the south-east of Vera Cruz. Its last eruption, which was very con- 
siderable, took place in 1793. Showers of ashes were carried as far as Perote, which is fifty-seven 
leagues distant in a straight line. 

Jorullo (or Xorullo.)—The catastrophe to which this volcano of Jorullo owes its origin, says Mr. 
Von Humboldt, is one of the most remarkable in the physical history of our globe. Notwithstand- 
ing the constant communications between the two continents, this event has remained almost entirely 
unknown to the geologists of Europe. In the night of the 28th of September, 1759, on a spot thirty- 
six leagues from the coast, forty-two leagues from any volcano actually in combustion, there arose a 
tract, three or four square miles in extent, in the form of a bladder. In the centre of one thousand 
burning cones, six mountains rose 1apidly to the height of two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
toises above the original level of the neighboring plains. The most elevated of them is two hundred 
and fifty-nine toises high ; this is the volcano of Jorullo. Its eruptions continued, without interrup- 
tion, till February, 1760. The subterraneous fire is now, however, much more active. 

The volcano of Colima, the most westerly in new Spain, now emits only ashes and smoke. Its 
height is about fifteen hundred toises. 

Mr. Von Humboldt has made the striking observations, that the peak of Orizaba, the Popocate- 
peti, the Colima, and other extinct volcanoes, are ranged on one line, as if they had arisen from one 
enormous rent, which is at right angles to the great chain that traverses Mexico, from north-west to 
south-west. 


Among the volcanoes of Guatimala, of which the eruptions are the most recent, are : Los Fuegos: . 


of Guatimala, the Isalco, Momotombo, Talica, and Bombacko. These volcanoes, and the sixteen 
others mentioned above, are situated between 10° and 15° of north latitude, and placed in the gene- 
ral direction of the Cordilleras. 

The connection of the volcano of Pasto with those of Quito was proved, in a very striking man- 
ner, in 1797. Since November, 1796, a thick column of smoke had issued from the volcano of Pas- 
to; but to the astonishment of the inhabitants of the town of the same name, it suddenly vanished, 
on the 4th of February, 1797. It was precisely at this moment that the town of Riobamba, near 
Tunguragua, situated sixty-five leagues farther south, was destroyed by a dreadful earthquake. 

The Antisana is two thousand eight hundred and twenty-five toises high. We are not acquainted 
with any later eruption of this volcano than that of 1590. 

The latest eruption of the Rucupichincha occurred in the year 1660. 

The Cotopaxi had an eruption in 1742, while the French academicians were engaged, in the vi- 
cinity, in measuring the degree of the meridian. ‘The pillar of flames and combustibles rose five 
hundred toises above the summit of the mountain. The snow, which, in the course of the two cen- 
turies, had accumulated on the sides of the mountain to five hundred toises below the summit, melt- 
ed in large masses, rushed impetuously into the plain, and formed waves from sixty to one hundred 
feet high. Mr. Bouguer estimated the rapidity of the waters at forty or fifty feet in a second, at the 
distance of three or four leagues from the volcano. Six hundred houses were swept away, and se- 
ven or eight hundred persons perished in the waters. 

The eruptions of 1743 and 1744 have been still more destructive. 

Bouguer and Condamine, on examining the still evident traces of the great eruption of 1553, the 
remembrance of which has been handed down among the inhabitants from generation to generation, 
found that the volcano, on that occasion, had thrown stones to the distance of more than three 
leagues, the cubic contents of which were from twelve to sixteen toises, and consequently, as Mr. Con- 
damine expresses it, much larger than an Indian hut. There could be no doubt of the origin of these 
stones; they formed lines on all sides, the direction of which was towards the volcano. It does not 
appear that Vesuvius ever threw up stones higher than six hundred toises. 

The Tanguragua had an eruption in 1641, 

The Sangay has continued in a state of combustion ever since the year 1728. 

The Chimborazo is not placed on the list, because we have no account of its eruptions, though 
nobody doubts its volcanic nature. The same is the case with Carguairazo. The inundation of 
mud which, in 1698, covered a tract of eighteen square miles in extent, was not properly the effect 
of a voleanic eruption. On the falling in of the Carguairazo, the waters concealed within it rushed 
impetuously into the plain, and caused the inundations mentioned by the American historians. 

On certain maps of Chili, more volcanoes are laid down than I have enumerated in this list. I 
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have confined myself to those, the existence of which is the most certain; and I have to observe, 
that of the sixteen before mentioned volcanoes of this country, some are now perhaps extinct. The 
Peteroa had an eruption in 1762, the Villa Rica in 1640, 

It excites surprise, on looking at the map of America, that no volcano is to be found, either be- 
tween the 2° and 16° of south latitude, and the 17° and 27° of north latitude, If it were not for 
the volcano of Arequipa, the series of Guatimala and Nicaragua, the groups of Popayan and Los 
Pastos would be separated from the long series of Chili, by a space of 25° of latitude, without any 
voleano. Though there is only one volcano in Peru, there are few countries in the world where 
earthquakes are more frequent and more destructive. They often cause immense clefts, over which 
it is necessary to throw bridges, in order to restore communication between the different provinces. 
One of these clefis, caused by the earthquake which destroyed Lima in 1746, was one league in 
length, and one toise broad. 

The volcano of the island of St. Vincent threw up lava in 1718 and 1812. The ashes of the last 
eruption were carried, by the superior current of the air, in a contrary direction to the Monsoon, as 
far as the island of Barbadoes, which is thirty leagues farther eastward. 

At Saint Lucia sulphur continues to be formed by the condensation of the vapors which arise from 
the crater of the Oualibou, which is from two to three hundred toises high, Streams of hot water 
likewise issue from it. 

The last eruption of the volcano of Guadaloupe, which has an elevation of about eight hundred 
toises, was in the year 1797. It then threw up pumice stones, ashes, and clouds, impregnated with 
sulphureous vapors. 

_ I shall here conclude the account of the voleanoes of America, with the observation, that no vol- 
canoes are met with either at Buenos Ayres, Brazil, in Guyana, on the coast of Venezuela, or, lastly, 
in the United States; that is, on no point of the eastern coast of this extensive continent, Even to 
the coast of the Andes, there are only three small volcanoes, lying near the sources of the Caqueta, 
the Napo, and the Marona, and which, probably, according to Mr. Von Humboldt, are only the la- 
teral effects of the volcanoes of Popayan and Pasto, 


VOLCANOES OF ASIA. 


The Elbruz, - - : - - «+ Persia. 

The Tourfan, - - - + + Central region of Asia; 43° 30’ of lat., 87° 11’ 
of long. e 

The Bisch Balich, - - - - - - + + - Ditto, 46° 0 lat., 76° 11’ long. 

The Avatscha, - - - - - = + += - Kamischatka. 

Tolhatechik, - - - - +++ 2+ 2-8 Ditto. 

Three other volcanoes, more considerable than preceeding, in the same country. 


Kurile Islands.—Nine volcanoes in combustion, near Kracheninnikov. 

Aleutian Islands.—F our volcanoes, at Ouminga, Oonolashka, Omnak, Ourimak. The latter had 
a violent eruption in 1820. 

Japanese Islands—Ten volcanoes, There are three on the island of Niphon, which is the lar- 
gest. According to Kampfer, several of the Japanese volcanoes are subject to dreadful eruptions. 

Loochoo Islands.—T he sulphur island threw up a thick sulphureous vapor, as the Lyra, commanded 
by Captain Basil Hall, passed near it, on the 13th of September, 1816. 

The Elbruz is mentioned by many travellers as a volcano still in a state of combustion ; but this 
is rather doubtful, and, at all events, we have no authentic testimony of any eruption. 

The mountains of Tourfan and of Bisch Balikh are represented as constantly emitting fire and 
smoke ; this is affirmed in an article of the Japanese edition of the Chinese Encyclopedia, which 
Mr. Remusat has translated. It is said, that the Calmucks here gather the sal ammoniac, which they 
send to various countries in Asia, 

The Avatscha had an eruption in 1779, during the time that Captain Clerke was in the harbor 
of St, Peter and St. Paul. In 1787, La Peyrouse and his companions. saw flames and smoke uninter- 
ruptedly issuing from the summit of this mountain. 

The Tolbatschik had an eruption in 1739. 

A column of smoke constantly ascended from the summit of a third volcano, more considerable 
than the others, but the name of which Captain Clerke does not mention, Since the time of that 
navigator, two new volcanoes have broken out in Kamtschatka. 

Several travellers have reckoned Adam's peak, in Ceylon, among the number of volcanoes; Dr. 
John Davy, however, who visited it in 1817, found no trace whatever of an ancient or recent eruption. 


THE SOUTH SEAS. 


The Philippine Islands.—Five volcanoes, in a state of combustion, Travellers have, hitherto, 
given but very uncertain accounts respecting the volcanoes of the Philippine islands. The one on 
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the island of Lucon is called Albay ; the Taal lies to the south of Manilla; the Fuego to the south 
of Lucon. There is also a volcano in Mindanao. 

Borneo.—Geographers agree that there are volcanoes in Borneo, but they do not accurately deter- 
mine either their situation or number, 

Barren Island.—Barren Island has a volcano about six hundred toises high, which very frequent- 
ly sends out an immense pillar of smoke, and red-hot stones, of the weight of three or four tons. It 
lies in latitude 12° 15/ and is fifteen leagues distant from the most easterly of the Andaman islands. 
The whole island is not above six leagues in circumference. 

Sumatra.—Marsden lays down four volcanoes on his map of Sumatra; but as the interior of this 
island is but imperfectly known, there are, perhaps, some others. 

Java.—T he island of Java has a great many volcanoes which are ranged in rows, or straight lines. 
The following are their names, with the dates of their last eruption. 


ae ee wile se 1761, eruption. 
+20 . - -- 1804, sulphureous vapor. 
~ si . - 1807, eruption. 
——, partial combustion. 
1805, eruption. 
1806, sulphureous vapor. 
——, constant column of smoke. 
1804, eruption. 
ae ° ° 1806, eruption. 
ee ee * - 1796, eruption. 
ose ee -- 1785, eruption. 


The Arjurna has an elevation of ten thousand six hundred and fourteen feet English ; this moun- 
tain is, however, not the highest in the island. 

The mountain of Papandayang was one of the chief volcanoes of the island, but it no longer ex- 
ists ; this mountain entirely vanished between the 11th and 12th of August, 1772, after the appear- 
ance of a great luminous cloud, and sunk into the earth. It has been calculated, that the tract of 
land, swallowed up in this manner, was fifteen miles long and six broad, 

Sumbava.—The Tomboro of Sumbava had a violent eruption in the year 1815, The detonations 
were heard at Sumatra, very sensibly, in points which were three hundred leagues distant in a straight 
line. 

Flores.—The volcano of this island was seen by Bligh. 

Daumer—Daumer has one volcano. On a small island, between Timor and Ceram, in the sixth 
degree of latitude, there is a volcano in a constant state of combustion. Dampierre saw it in 1699. 

The Island of Banda.—The Goonoung Api of Banda had a dreadful eruption on the 11th of 
June, 1820, when it threw out red-hot masses of stones, as large as the habitations of the natives. 
Many of these stones were cast up to double the height of the mountain. 

Moluecca Islands.—On the island of Ternale there is a burning volcano. Tidore is the name of one 
of the Moluccas, and of its volcano. 

Célébes, according to geographers, contains several active volcanoes ; they do not, however, par- 
ticularize their position. 

Sanguir.—Between Mindanao and Célébes, there is one of the largest voleanoes in the world. 

New Guinea.—lIn the year 1700, when Dampierre visited the coast of New Guinea, two volcanoes 
were burning on the island. 

New Britain —There are three volcanoes in the archipelago of New Britain. On the 29th of 
June, 1793, Entrecasteaux witnessed the eruption of one of them, which lies in 5° 32 latitude, and 
in 145° 44’ east longitude. A stream of lava rushed towards the sea, and formed several cascades. 
Lemaire and Schouten had already previously seen the same volcano during an eruption. 

Archipelago of Espiritu Santo.—The island of Amhrym, in this archipelago, called by Bougan- 
ville the Great Cyclades, and by Cook the New Hebrides, contains an active volcano. 

The island of Tanna is likewise volcanic. In August, 1774, Cook was*witness |to an eruption 
which occurred there. The volcano threw up flames, ashes, and stones, of the size of the ship’s long- 
boat. In April, 1793, Entrecasteaux and his companions saw a thick pillar of smoke on the sum- 
mit of the mountain in this island. 

Archipelago of the Marianas.—They reckon ten volcanoes in this archipelago, but I do not know 
whether they are all in the class of those still burning. 

Sandwich Islands:—The Mouna Roa, in Owhyhee, seems to be a volcano; but it is doubtful 
whether this is the case with the Mountain Mowee, which Vancouver calls Mount Volcano. 

Istand of Amsterdam.—This island appeared all on fire, when it was seen by Entrecasteaux, in 
March, 1792. Some regarded this phenomenon merely as the effects of a fire; others concluded from 
it that the island contained a volcano, 

Islands of the Marquis of Traversé.—These islands, which have been lately discovered by Russian 
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navigators, and lie between New Georgia and Sandwich Land, contain a burning volcano. 
is also a volcano in a state of combustion on Sandwich Land. 


There 
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In concluding this account, I will add the remark, that, with the exception of the two volcanoes 
in central Asia, the existence of which is, however, rather problematical, there is perhaps not one on 
the preceding list situated above fifty leagues from the sea. We might almost be tempted to con- 
clude, from this singular fact, that the water acts an important part in volcanic eruptions. 

Another phenomenon, equally deserving the attention of the observer, is the great distance at 
which the noise, that precedes or accompanies eruptions, may be heard. We have mentioned above, 
that the detonations of the Tomboro in Sumbava were heard at Sumatra, three hundred leagues dis- 
tant, in a straight line. Mr. Von Humboldt, in his excellent work, relates a fact almost as surprising. 

«“ The explosion which announced, on the 27th of April, 1812, the first eruption of the ashes of 
the volcano of Saint Vincent, did not appear to the inhabitants louder than the report of strong ar- 
tillery. This explosion was, however, plainly heard on the Rio Apure, at the confluence of the Rio 
Nula, two hundred and ten leagues from the volcano, equal to the distance of Vesuvius from Paris. 
The report was so distinct that it was taken for the firing of aitillery, and military preparations were 
made in many parts of the American continent,” 


THE MARINER PREACHER’S WISH. 


BY C. M. F. DEEMS, CARLISLE, PA, 


ken the sea-weed for 


me; where I have be 
‘aylor, 


When I die, I wish you to take me to my own pure salt sea, and bu 
my winding-sheet, : > tone,— Rev, E. T'. 


the coral for my coffin, and the sea-shells for my tom 


Burr me not where I shall be 
A feast for the reptile’s gluttony, 
And the greedy worms in their revelry 
My flesh consume ; 
For when the gem shall be taken away 
To enrich the crown of a brighter day, 
I do not wish the casket to lay 
In the cold tomb. 


When my eyes their vigils shall cease to keep, 
And my heart is hushed in its last, long sleep, 
Oh! carry me to the unfathomed deep 

Of my loved sea ; 





Let my body lie in its hidden caves, 
Beneath the dark pall of its briny waves,— 
Where many a gentle mermaid laves, 

Oh! bury me. 


The sea-weed shall be my winding-sheet, 

And the coral shali be a coffin in meet ; 

The beautiful shells shall my form secrete, 
And the swelling surge 

As it dashes proudly toward the shore, 

With the solemn music of its roar, 

On the wings of the whistling winds shall pour 
My wild, sad dirge. 





THE DEATH OF DA VINCI. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


Tax morning sun was breaking brightly over the woods of Fontainbleau ; the dew-drops were 
glittering on the pendant branches, as if each trembling bough were jewelled like the tiara of a mo- 
narch; and the matin-song of the little birds was sounding merrily in the greenwood; but brighter 
far, shone the eyes of the fair maidens of France, and sweeter sang the minstrels who were assembled 
in the glades of the forest. Francis, the « King of Gentlemen,” was holding high festival at Fon- 
tainbleau, with the noblest and brightest of his court. 

Certes, it was a noble and a stirring sight to view the gallant array of warriors and princes, of 

n and arbalisters, with their banners and their pennons, waving and flashing their many- 
colored hues to the full blaze of the morning. All, of every degree, from the proud noble in his 
furred gown and golden chain, to the shouting peasant with his thrum cap and leathern jerkin, were 
thronging round their sovereign. Here rode the portly citizen on his sober-pacing steed ;—there 
ambled the court maiden on her playful jennet, jingling the Milan bells of her hooded merlin in the 
ear of the citizen’s horse, to the no small discomfiture of his rider. Here stood the veteran cavalier, 
stiff and straight as the old elm against which he leant, casting a wrathful eye upon the wayward 
caracolings of the lady’s palfrey,—and there the bashful country damsel, half smiling, half pouting, 
at the plumed gallant, who, bending from his pawing Arabian, is whispering the newest romaunt of 
the troubadours in her ear. The beautiful, the brave, were gathering round their king. 

Beneath a splendid canopy, erected in the court of the palace, stood Francis, his bright joyous eye 
glancing with pleasure on the gay scene around him,—not so much distinguished by the richness of 
his habit, as by the beauty of his person and graceful deportment, which so justly gained him the 
title of « Le Roi des Gentil-hommes.” He was surrounded by those whose names rank high in the 
annals of chivalry,—Bonnivet, Fleurs, Bolange ; and there stood Bayard the good knight “ Sans peur 
et sans reproche.” 

But there is a sudden silence amongst the multitude,—the shouts of the peasants and the clangor 
of the trumpets are hushed,—the laughing maiden has stilled the bells of her falcon, and the gallant 
has turned his palfrey from the side of his blushing companion. And for what? ‘To gaze on an 
aged man, whose feeble form is hardly supported in his saddle by the men-at-arms, who are leading 
his sure-paced mule through the throng. He descends, and his trembling steps are guided to where 
the youthful monarch is standing, encircled by chivalry and beauty. He bends his knee and bows 
his gray hairs before the throne; it is but for an instant; the hand of Francis has raised him from his 
suppliant posture, and he stands on the right hand of the king. There is no coronet upon his brow, 
the silver locks which wave around his temples are its only covering; there are neither chains nor 
jewels on his breast,—the flowing beard, white as the driven snow, which descends over his dark 
robe, is its only ornament ;—yet every eye is turned upon him, peer and peasant are pressing forward 
to look upon that aged form,—the name of Da Vinci is whispered among the courtiers,—it is carried 
from mouth to mouth; the cry rises louder and louder, and the shout of “ Live Francis! the patron 
of learning,” is joined with “Honor to Da Vinci, le sage chevalier! Honor to the noble Italian ! 
may his stay be loug at the court he has atlength visited!” It wasindeed Da Vinci, the venerable 
Leonardo, who had left his ungrateful country, to visit the court of one who never failed to respect 
wisdom and virtue,—Da Vinci, the man who united the most wonderful talents with a pure and 
guileless heart,—the accomplished gentleman, the skilful knight, the mathematician, the poet, the 
artificer, the musician, and the painter. Such was the man who stood, like one of the patriarchs 
of old, stern and simple in his attire, amid the gay and glittering throng. 

* . * e * * * * * * 

The scene is changed; it is no longer the busy splendid assemblage of warriors and courtiers with- 
out the walls of Fontainbleau,—it is the solemn stillnzss of the chamber of death! The dark fretted 
roof of one of the chambers of the palace spreads its carved work above, in lieu of the clear and cloud- 
less canopy of heaven; and the faint glimmer of a single lamp falls on two figures, the sole inmates 
of the apartment, The one is Da Vinci; he is dying, but still glorious even in death, like the last 
bright flash of an expiring flame before it sinks in the socket. Leonardo has raised himself in his 
bed,—his face is pale, but his eye is still bright, his countenance still calm and serene! There is a 
slight quiver on his lips, as if he would have spoken,—it passes away, and his head drooping gently 
on his bosom, he sinks back in the arms of the person who kneels beside the couch. It is the mo- 
narch of France who supports the dying man, on whose bosom Da Vinci has breathed his last sigh. 

Thus died the learned, the good Da Vinci, the wonder of his age—of whom it might be justly 
said—* take him for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again.” G, 
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THE MAN WHO 


CARRIES CHICKENS HOME FROM MARKET. 


Never trust a man who carries chickens home from market, provided he is a man of pretensions, 
living in a large house, and so on—a fashionable gentleman. It is very certain that he is an enemy 
to the march of intellect; for, observe, that he always carries the chickens by the legs with their 
heads down, keep them shaking their heads constantly, as if they were as wise as the Solomons of 
the present day generally, who are indebted to that external motion for their characters, rather than 
to any thing operating within. If a spark of life should by any accident be left in the chickens, they 
have no chance of expressing their sentiments upon matters and things in general, or of giving their 
opinion of the value of grain, which latter involves as much effort of mind as most of the conversa- 
tion of other bipeds, who may not be carried home from the markets by their legs, The gentleman 
who carries chickens home from market, is generally in all other matters, very ostentatious, and fond 
of crowing over his neighbors: he likes very much to get upon a little fence, or any elevation, and 
chuckle to himself as he looks at his grain bags all filled; he is apt to be of dung-hill origin, and 
wants the real game blood. 
sa It is a very different thing to carry one chicken—there is genius in that: still better is he who 
carries only the head of a chicken, which is intellectual or phrenological, ‘The man who carries only 
one chicken is always modest, and lives in a smal] house ; though he has the eccentricity of genius, 
is seldom a politician, or if he happens to be, never wishes to hold two offices at the same time. He 
carries that one chicken in his right hand, having nothing in his left, being for one side of a political 
question, and no other. The regular politician carries his pair of chickens in his right hand, and a 
piece of the animal called hog in his left, intimating that if the majority changes, he can save his 
bacon. There is a difficulty with regard to the person who carries home but one chicken, he is ge- 
nerally a melancholy Benedict, and that one is in all probability a hen, which would seem singular, 
if philosophers had not remarked that often one hen is more for a man at dinner than two chickens. 
There is poetry in carrying one chicken, even epic ; the unity is preserved, the true spirit of poetry, 
a kind of self-communion. 

It should ber emarked here that it is by no means certain that a dead chicken does not think ; there 
is generally upon its countenance a placidity of expression mingled with something of a smile, as if 
pleasant fancies dwelt in its thoughts ; and it always has the wisdom to keep its mouth shut, which 
must be the result of some mental operation, unknown even to members of Congress. It must be 
admitted that chickens dead or alive cannot be religious beings, because they never have any law suits 
growing out of church quarrels; as we were saying, it is by no means certain, that a dead chicken 
does not think—living chickens frequently scratch their heads and wear an expression of doubt— 
doubt is wisdom and learning too, Observe that all distinguished men doubt; ask an eminent bar- 
rister, one who is always careful to carry his green bag through the streets, if black is not white ? 
you will soon perceive by his doubt, together with the scratching of his head, that to doubt is to be 
great. This part of our subject we will dismiss for the present. 

You may sometimes see a gentleman living in a house with a marble front, running up his steps 
with a pair of chickens in one hand, and a butter-kettle in the other, when he looks more like the boy 
sent with the articles than the gentleman of the house. There is virtue in consistency. We once 
saw a distinguished clergyman carrying his chickens and butter-kettle home. On the following 
Sunday, we saw him in the pulpit, and if our salvation had depended upon our close attention to 
what he was preaching about, we certainly should have been lost. Visions of chickens and butter- 
kettles would ever come in to disturb the effect of his most eloquent passages. Several times, when 
nearly the whole congregation were overwhelmed with grief at being despatched without mercy into 
the lowest depth of the infernal regions, we held fast to the chickens and butter-kettle, and were 
saved, We do not mean to be irreverent, but we certainly did doubt the sincerity of that clergyman ; 
we certainly made an effort to believe that when carrying his chickens, he may have been contem- 
plating the sublime truths of christianity. Observe the man carrying his chickens home, and you will 
perceive that he seems to be thinking of nothing but his chickens ; he lifts them up occasionally, and 
eyes them with a wonderful expression of sagacity, looking as if he thought he had made a great 
bargain ; the fowls are very fat, how nice they will be for dinner; he seems to be comparing his 
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condition with that of his neighbors around him, who do not happen to have any chickens. Now 
this world is ruled by appearances, and we must lose our respect for a man whose thoughts appear 
to us of such a character when they are contrasted with associations legitimate to his position in life. 
If a man can afford to live splendidly, he can afford to pay somebody for carrying his things home 
from market, and if he don’t, he is a mean fellow. “Them’s my sentiments.” In our opinion, a 
man who lives in a large house, in a fashionable street, and carries chickens home from market, is 
radically wrong in his composition, some how. He at least wants equilibrium of character. His 
mind must be narrow—he must possess vanity im an inordinate degree. He lives in a large and 
fashionable house to gratify his vanity, envy, or jealousy of his neighbors, and mark, he always thinks 
that no one sees him carrying those chickens home. You are very apt to catch him in an alley, or 
if he walks with them bravely at noon, he wants taste. ‘The picture of himself, which he desires to 
present to the world, is that of one living handsomely, fashionably, beautiful mirrors, chandeliers, 
house in Street, and fills up the grouping with a man carrying a pair of chickens, or 
a butter-kettle! Potonivs. 


Philadelphia, 1339. 


STANZAS. 


*T 1s wearisome ‘to linger here, and find no kindred one 

Life’s pauseless pilgrimage to cheer, or mourn when we are gone; 
That we must bow, like doomed things, to an unchosen lot— 

To wake—toil—suffer,—dream and die—vx oven and be forgot? 


And ’tis a dark, unwelcome thought, that, when we low are laid,— 
When griefs’ few “ decent tears” are dried—earth’s formal rites are said; 
That still the world will move as gay and heedlessty along 

As we in life were with them yet—a masquer ’mid the throng? 


Oh, Ihave thought, were life but o’er,—Death’s calm peace-angel come 
To bear me heavenward, star by star, or to a dreamless tomh,— 

Oh, I have thought I’d gledly go, could but the vorcz or Fame 
Whisper to those I leave behind, in after hours, my name! 


Yet why such dreams! for me, alas, they idle are and vain! 

And “ Hope’s young star” will never smile to light my path again ; 
And I must bear, unshrinkmgly, my destiny accurst— 

And bind, as with an iron nerve, my heart to brave the worst. 


There was a time—alas, how soon and dreamily that pass’d !— 

When I had deemed there yet was ow whose love unchanged would last ; 
Whose every word or kindly look is pictured on my brain, 

As ’twere with sunlight penciled there,—a rainbow ’mid life’s pain! 


And when wesrarn, with sullen storms, had shadowed o’er my path ; 
And stanxwer, with her venomed breath, had stricken me in wrath ; 
Oh, I had hoped that thou would’st not that chill miasma heed, 

Nor coldly turn from me away, in that my “ hour of need !” 


And even now I cannot feel that thou art all estranged, 

For oft the heart is warm and true when most the brow is changed ; 
And when on thy calm face I gaze, with throbbing pulse and heart, 
I think but of the friend thou wast, and heed not what thou art. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


[Concluded from page 290,] 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 


Brpprxe adieu to Pontarvis, as the morning sun was mounting above the eastern waters, I set 
out for the town of Chephali in a small boat rowed by one of his attendants, and in the course of an 
hour reached the wharf of the village. I found that the ship in which I had secured my passage a 
day or two before, was preparing to weigh her anchor for the island of Rhodes, as a south-easterly 
breeze, which had risen with the day, was momently freshening into greater strength. I embarked 
on board of her, and the wind continuing favorable, reached the city of Chigi, on the southern part 
of the island, on the third day after. As we entered the fine harbor of that small but ancient port, 
we passed the island of St. Catherine to the north, and as we came into the quay, the distant out- 
line of its hilly shore was just visible above the waves. This was the spot which had been origi- 
nally mentioned to me as the residence of pirates, and which I had conjectured to be the retreat of 
Harford when I had supposed that he had sailed with my boy from the shores of Cyprus, That sup- 
position had proved erroneous, but a variety of considerations taken together rendered it probable 
that when he embarked in the ship which I had seen him enter before the castle of prince Menitzen, 
the destination of his voyage had been to that small island. My inquiries among the crew of the 
vessel confirmed what I had heard of the occupancy of that place, and it was there that I was anxious 
to make my first investigations. 

When we were yet some distance from the wharf of Chigi, I had observed a small boat put off 
from the island of St. Catherine, for the same point apparently which we were making. As we 
wore gradually up to the land, | noted its progress with no other curiosity than that which is always 
felt in tracing the conclusions of that which we have seen begun. When it came near enough to 
permit my distinguishing who were within it, I perceived that it contained but a single old man, 
whose dress and aspect denoted poverty and meanness of condition, but the vigorous strokes of whose 
oar indicated that his arm had lost little of its strength by that weight of years which was marked by 
the whiteness of his hair. He rowed his bark to a retired part of the shore, and fastening it there, 
walked up into one of the narrow lanes of the city. I had no doubt that he belonged to the free- 
booting party that infested that island. 

When the vessel was brought to, I stepped upon the shore, and directed my steps towards the site 
of a lodging-house which had been recommended to me. The streets, as usual in the south and east 
of Europe, were extremely narrow, being little more than unpaved lanes running between low and 
small houses. As I was passing ulong one of them, my attention was arrested by an open window 
in a house which stood at the corner of an intersecting street, and struck by the scene displayed 
within, I involuntarily stayed my steps to observe its results. The old man whom I had just seen 
descend from the little boat which he rowed from the opposite island, was standing in the room, ap- 
parently deeply agitated by some feeling which he strove to master. Before him, stood a youthful 
girl, of singular fairness and sweetness of countenance, whose hand was folded within his own, and 
whom he regarded with an expression of infinite interest. 

“ Farewell, my daughter,” said he, with a troubled voice, and I saw a tear standing in his eye as 
he spoke; “ be happy—hbe good. I have given you gold enough to last till I return. I will come 
back soon, and bring you more,” 

«“ Why must you leave me, father ?” said the girl. “ We have enough money for our wants ; if 
more be needed, I will work for it; only let me be with you. I was happier once, though we were 
poorer, than now ; for you were always beside me.” 
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« My child, poverty to the old is but a trifling evil, for to suffering and enjoyment they are alike 
nearly indifferent, and in the happiest condition the dregs of life are very bitter. But for the young 
and the beautiful te be poor, is the greatest calamity that can visit them, for their moral ruin is as 
certain as their physical suffering is keen. If I were to die before I have provided for your support, 
it were better that you were to die with me. But I hope ere long to acquire enough for this purpose, 
and to be enabled to return and live always with you.” 

« And till then, might I not accompany you, and share your toils ?” asked the gir]. “I could not 
hinder you, and I might give you some assistance.” 

“You little know what scenes you ask to view,” said the old man, as he turned from her, and ra- 
pidly paced the little apartment. “Nay, nay; if I go, I must go alone; and it is well if I can en- 
counter what awaits me even when I go unattended, and leave all kindliness behind. But it mat- 
ters little; what I have assumed, I will perform. Farewell! I may not linger. When we meet 
again, I hope that we shall dread no parting.” 

He pressed his daughter to his bosom as he spoke, and impressing a huriied kiss upon her cheek, 
turned from her, and left the house. He directed his steps towards the sea, and I followed him at a 
little distance. ‘The conversation just noticed, revealed to me in a moment the character and situa- 
tion of the boatman, and I saw that we might be naturally beneficial to one another. I overtook him 
as he was getting into his little boat. 

« Are you going,” said I, “ to join the pirates on the island of St. Catherine 1?” 

His keen eye glanced around at me as quick as light. “ Who are you that questions an old man 
of his intentions and his movements ?” 

« One that would save him from a life that he must abhor, while he secures him a richer reward 
than ever that life even gains him. I have business with you, which you may not regret to have 
brought before you; but before I unfold it, I have one question to put to you. I do not ask from 
any wrongful motive, nor can the answer endanger your safety, Are you not a comrade of the pi- 
rates of St. Catherine ?” 

“Tam.” 

« And if an honest conduct could bring you greater profit, would you not abandon those you now 
are leagued with ?” 

“ Most gladly. Stranger! the compulsion of a necessity that knows no questioning has driven me 
to this employment ; and may you never feel, as I have done, the want that conquers will. It is not 
my need that thus masters conscience, for I might die. But the penury of one dearer to me than 
life, makes the power that prostrates choice.” 

I then informed him of the purpose which had brought me to the island, and narrated briefly the 
circumstances which had led to it. I offered him a sum that would be sufficient to render him inde- 
pendent during life, if he would render me what assistance I should require in the search which I 
was then about to make for Harford in the island of St. Catherine’s, and in any future difficulties in 
which I might be obliged to undergo. He accepted the proposal with ardor, and told me that a ves- 
sel had arrived frora Cyprus the day before, at a port on the other side of St. Catherine’s, and sug- 
gested the probability of its being the one of which I had made mention. I pointed out to him the 
necessity of my being disguised before venturing in a place where I might at any moment meet the 
eye of my malignant foe. 

«“ There is a small island opposite St. Catherine’s,” said he, “on which I have a cabin ; and there 
every arrangement of that kind can be made. Are you now ready to set out ?” 

«“ Wait one moment,” said [. “I have told you what sum of money I should give you in requital 
of the service you are to afford me. It is possible neither of us may return from this enterprize, to 
give or to receive. Accept half that sum at once, and place it in the hands of your daughter before 
we leave the shore.” 

The glow of gratification which suffused his countenance, and the warmth with which he pressed 
my hand in silence, as I placed the money at his disposal, assured me that he was thenceforth knit 
to my service with cords of perdurable toughness. 

He carried it immediately to his house, and when he returned, poured out the warmest expres- 
tions of gratitude and promises of fidelity. We then entered the boat, and he rowed off. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the small island opposite to St. Catherine’s, where the neces- 
sary changes in my apparel were to be made, As it was my intention to visit the dwellings of the 
pirates to see if Harford was among them, it was necessary that every precaution should be taken to 
insure preservation from detection. My guide led me into a small cabin on the beach, which was 
entirely deserted, and produced from a chest within it, a suit of clothes similar to those worn by him- 
self, and several articles which showed that the practice of disguise was familiar to his own profes- 
sion. When I had accoutred myself in these rough habiliments, and drawn on a huge wig which 
he brought out, and a still larger hat which of itself was capable of quite concealing my features, I 
surveyed myself in a broken bit of looking-glass which graced the apartment, and felt satisfied that 
not the most accustomed or most vigilant eye could detect the reality beneath so complete a disguise- 
ment. Having finished these managements, I instructed my companion at large in the course which 

- I wished him to pursue, and the plans which I proposed to accomplish. We then waited till the 
darkness had set in, before pushing off from our retreat. 


OT Se ES et oe 
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The point at which the vessel in which I conjectured that Harford had arrived had anchored was 
about three or four miles to the south of where we were, on the island of St. Catherine; and there 
the largest assemblage of the men was to be looked for. The sturdy arm of my guide had brought 
me through more than half the distance, when a heavy mist gathered suddenly over the waters, an: 
hid the view so entirely as to render it necessary te proceed with the utmost caution. After rowing 
for some time longer in silence, he rested on his oar, and my ear caught the sound of voices appa. 
rently on the shore not far before us. 

«“ We are near the spot,” said he, in a whisper ;“be on your guard, and ready, for we shall lanc 
nam f 

IT soon distinguished a fire lighted upon the ground, which illuminated the dense mist for some 
distance around it; and I caught a glimpse of two or three figures standing and moving before it. 
The beat shot up through the banks of a narrow inlet or canal, and a voice from the shore hailed us 
with a call of « Who goes there ?” 

« An old comrade, Pietro, which is a good thing,” said the boatman, who appeared to recognize 
the speaker; “and a new one to boot, which is a better thing. I have a recruit on board who | 
swear is worth a merchant’s ransom.” 

At this moment, the boat touched the bank, and the guide motioned to me to get out and follow 
him. 

«“ Where is the captain ?”’ said the old man, whose name I had learned was Caspar. 

“‘ He is busy in the cabin,” said the other, “ and cannot see you at present. But bring your re- 
cruit here, and I’ll swear him in.” 

«“ O! I have done that already,” replied Caspar ; “ you might be sure that I would bring no man 
to this island till I had forever settled the substance of his acts by exhausting his conscience throug!) 
a form of words. The lad is my own nephew, and is as good a rascal as the best of us. Whaat is 
the captain about ?” 

“ He is in the general room, and all the company are with him,” said the other. “They are con- 
sulting with a stranger that arrived yesterday, and has something which he wishes the captain to 
undertake.” 


Caspar drew me aside, and whispered, “It is probably the man you are looking for. We will 
go in; but preserve a strict silence, and do net get separated from me.” 

He walked towards a rude cabin built of logs, but of large dimensions, and opening the door, mo- 
tioned to me to keep behind him. The room which was disclosed to us, and which we entered, con- 
tained a long table, surrounded by a number of men, and covered with cutlasses and other deadly 
weapons. At the centre of the board, sat a tall and powerful man, of formidable stature and savage 
aspect, whom I supposed to be the chief of the party. In the front of him, on the table, lay an ex- 
panded chart, and directly opposite sat the man for whom I sought. With his eye fixed intent\ 
upon the person on the other side ef the table, and tracing with his fingers a course upon the chart, 
he was speaking im his usual caim, cold, and emphatic manner. The rest of the company were lean- 
ing along the table and listening in silence te his remarks. Our entrance attracted the attention of 
but a single person ; while none other seemed to be aware of the intrusion, the keen glance of Har- 
ford was shot towards the door, and he surveyed for a moment the figures that presented themselves. 
He seemed, however, to detect or to suspect nothing, for he returned undistarbed to the business be- 
fore him, and pursued the statements he had been engaged in displaying. The only light which the 
apartment contained, proceeded from a tall lamp in the middle of the table, the tep of which was 
surrounded by a metallic shade which threw down a brillant lustre directly beneath it, but left 
the remote parts of the room almost im darkness. 

I seated myself at the table among a group who were leaning forward and giving their attention 
to the speaker, and who afforded me an entire concealment from the observation of those above. Cas- 
par walked to the upper end of the board and took a seat there. I listened for a few moments to the 
voice of Harford, whe appeared to be pointing out something in relation to the coast of Greece which 
I did not understand; but I soon heard what concerned me more intimately. He had hitherto been 
speaking personally to the captain; he now addressed the company at large. 

« Comrades!” said he, « I have your eaptain’s permission to lay before you this offer. There sail- 
ed in the ship which to-day arrived at Chigi from Cyprus, or there will sail in the next ship that 
leaves that island for that city, an Englishman who is my inveterate enemy. His name is Pulteney. 
He is now either at Chephali, Chigi, or on the ocean between them. Whoever will seize him, but not 
kill him, and deliver him uninjared to lord Angstein on the coast of Cyprus, or to me, shall receive 
a thousand ducats.” 

Several of the pirates started to their feet at this announcement, and brandishing their cutlasses, 
swere the money should be quickly had. My eye was fastened upon the old man, in whose keep- 
ing my liberty and life were placed. He rose from his seat and approached Harford. « God !” thought 
I, “ it is all over; he will betray me as surely as fate.” 

He came opposite to Harford, and looked keenly at him. 

« And where will you be found by one who could claim this reward ?” said he. 

« At a month from this time in Paris ; in a year after that in London.” 
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«Inform me more particularly of your movements, and I will engage to bring that man to you,” 
said the old man. 

« Follow me, then,” said Harford, “ and I will give you my instructions.” 

So saying, he rose from the table, and walking towards the opposite part of the room, opened a 
door, through which Caspar and himself passed. I waited with some anxiety, for though strongly 
inelined tu confide in the integrity of the man whom I had bound to myself both by past bounties 
and existing promises, and partially re-assured in my trust, by his language to Harford, yet I did not 
feel wholly certain that he might not be inclined to win by an easier method than I held before him 
a greater sum than I proposed to him. My doubt was not, however, suffered long to remain, for in 
a few minutes Caspar opened the door by which we had entered, which was opposite to the one by 
whieh he had gone out, and beckoned to me to come to him. We walked towards a retired part of 
the beach, and told me of the course by which Harford had explained to him that he was about to 
traverse Burope on his way to Paris, 

« And when does he leave this island?” was my inquiry. 

“ To-morrow or next day, was his statement to me,” replied Caspar; “but from some other re- 
marks that fell from him, and from some preparations which I have seen for a voyage of more than 
ordinary length in a small boat that lies on the beach near the eottage which he occupies, I am in- 
clined to think that he intends to leave here in the course of the night—probably not later than the 
dawn of to-morrow.” 

« Does Harford live alone in the cottage of which you speak ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what hour will these men have all retired, and the place be quiet !” 

« At one o’clock at the latest. Most of them will be asleep far earlier ; some may be carousing 
till then, but not longer.” 

« Very well; at one o’clock come for me to the room where I was before ; there I can easily es- 
cape detection. We will then visit Harford’s room, and come armed. You understand me ?” 

“1 do ; and I will second your wishes, Your son, by the by, is with him, and was sleeping in 
the apartment in which we were.” 

I left him and returned to the room which I had left. It was now about ten o’clock, and several 
of the company had left the apartment, and others were preparing to retire for the night. Uncon- 
sidered and unobserved, I seated myself on a bench in a corner, and yielding to the reflections which 
the interest and importance of my position pressed upon me, waited for the hour at which I was to 
act. He for whom I had so anxiously sought, seemed now wholly within my power, and unless 
some entirely unexpected incident reversed the advantages which were in my hands, I should ere long 
deliver myself from a foe who had blighted my life for years, and recover the only object on earth to 
which my feelings were attached. I revolved in my mind the various scenes at which his presence 
and his power had displayed themselves to work my utter ruin; and as the events which, since our 
first meeting, had again and again recalled to me by fatal trial, how tremendously close our destinies 
were linked, rose before my recollections, I resolved more deeply and more earnestly that nothing 
should stay my hand or suspend my blow in the coming hour when the sword of vengeance should 
be placed within my grasp. The interest inspired by reflections like these left me scarcely conscious 
of the lapse of time ; and upon consulting my watch, after the last occupants of the room had de- 
parted, though it did not seem to me that not more than an hour had elapsed, | found that it wanted 
but a few mimutes to the time appointed for our undertaking. 

Caspar was punctual to his engagement, and entered as my repeater sounded one, Cautiously 
and noiselessly, we bent our steps towards that part of the beach where the cottage occupied by 
Harford was situated. ‘The mist which had previously lain upon the waters was wholly vanished, 
and the broad expanse of the ocean was glittering under the effulgence of the moon. The scene 
was profoundedly quiet, and no sound or appearance of waking person could be discerned through- 
out the whole extent of the view. When we had traversed the shore for a short distance, we came 
to a bend in its direction, oceasioned by a small bay of the sea which marked out a hollow space in. 
the outline of the island. When we had passed this projecting point, and reached a spot where the 
cirele of the coast beyond was fully visible, the guide suddenly stopped, and turning to me, exclaim- 
ed, “ He is gone! the boat in which he was to sail for the city of Rhodes is no longer here.” 

“ Are you sure that he has gone ?”’ said I ; “ the boat may have been taken by some one else.” 

“ After you left me,” replied Caspar, “I visited him again, and he informed me that he was going 
to embark in a small craft which was fastened at this spot; and upon approaching it afterwards, un- 
seen, I found that every necessary preparation for the voyage was made. He assured me, how- 
ever, that he should not sail before nine o’clock in the morning ; but it seems he intended to deceive 
even one whom he had trusted as much as he did me.” 

“ Let us:at least ascertain,” said I, “ that he is not within the cottage.” 

_ We approached the cabin or hut which Caspar stated to have been the residence of Harford ; but 
it was entirely deserted and empty. To search any farther through the island, after the assurance 
thus obtained, seemed useless. As we were issuing from the cottage, a man, who had not before 


been visible, approached us. 
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Are you searching,” said he, « for the Englishman who was occupying this building ?” 

“I am; where is he to be found?” 

« Come hither,” replied the other, “ and I will show him to you.” 

With these words he led the way towards the beach which lay a little in advance of the spot where 
we stood. He raised his hand and pointed towards a small object that was visible in the offing of 
the sea, just darkening the horizon through the minutest distance. It was a little speck that would 
not have been seen at all, but for the broad, bright light thrown by the moon over the waters. 

“ a you see yonder dusky point on the verge of the ocean ?” said he. 

“ io.” 

“ It is the boat which contains the Englishman and his boy; by to-morrow’s dawn they will en- 
ter the harbor of Rhodes.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ey onan ae fearful man of crime, 
tyranny approacheth ! 

And oS wa eaniet thou tare thee for redress, 
But death doth front thee with cupenest spoil, 
And pale destruction meets thee face to face ! 
Lo! thou stand’st, a breathing valiant man, 
4 an — Spammageens spinit. 

is 1s test ry of thy strength, 
For ere the glass = now begins to run, 
Finish the progress of his sandy hour, 
Thou shalt be overthrown in dreadful death. 

Shakspeare. 


Ix communicating to my attendant, information of the former places at which he should be found, 
during the ensuing weeks, so that knowledge of my capture might be conveyed to him, Harford had 
given a written statement of the cities through which he should pass on his way to Paris, and of the 
days and hours at which he should be at each. For once I had obtained the advantage of my oppo- 
nent; for once our places were changed, and he was the unsuspecting journeyman and I the all- 
knowing follower. ‘Throughout any period between that day and the termination of the year, I had 
it in my power to place myself beside him; and it only remained for me to select the moment at 
which vengeance should be consummated, in order to gain the result. As I looked forward into the 
future, and saw what ability was placed within my exercise, and pondered what arguments of re- 
venge were mine, I felt nerved and determined for that conclusion of this long and anxious conflict 
which I was conscious was drawing near. I was resolved that since the power of ending this pro- 
tracted difference was mine, there should be placed a speedy termination upon it, of one kind or a 
different. I resolved never to abandon the clue which was in my hands, till I reached that point at 
which effective action could be had. 

On the following morning, the earliest rays of the sun were gilding the eastern waters when I 
stepped on the little bark in which we had come from Chigi, to be rowed by Caspar towards Rhodes. 
I had started at once in pursuit of Harford, had it not been that all the boats and vessels upon the 
island that it would otherwise have been possible for us to obtain, were absent at that time on vari- 
ous destinations. I took the first that arrived, and although the delay had been so great in the pur- 
suit, I thought it not impossible that we might still reach the city in time to find the object of our 
search not yet departed from it. ‘The ocean was profoundly calm, and when the powerful arm of 
my oarsman had brought our bark out of the islands that were closely clustered around that princi- 
pal one on which we had been, the view which presented itself was singularly beautiful and grand. 
Before us lay the sea in all the unbroken vastness of its mighty breadth ; on one hand was the city 
of Chigi built sloping along the side of a mountain that rose beyond and above it to a towering 
height, and just beginning to show, in the motion of a few objects about the quays, the return of that 
suspended life which the day was summoning into action; on tle other side were a few points of 
land in the distance rising above the waters and reflecting from rock and tree the light which was 
rolling fuller and stronger every moment over the scene. Behind us, the path of the sun-rays was 
glittering like a floor of gold ; or, where the wake of the boat troubled the stillness of the glassy plain, 
it might seem that the royal archer of the skies discharged a thousand gilded arrows that glanced 
and rebounded from the mirror of the waves. The unbreathing silence with which the mightiest 
changes were wrought by celestial influence, through every instant, in the frame of the heavens and 
the fashion of the sea, contrasted with the tumult attending every movement and act of man, to 
give something of sublimity to a spectacle otherwise familiar and frequent. A dream-like atmosphere 
of the thinnest mist hung over the ocean and the land, and the procession of the day seemed doubly 
stately and august through an air informed with so much of interest and impression. But the ex- 
cellence of nature thus displayed had no attraction for my eye ; and, earnestly bent upon a single 
object, I scarcely noticed the scene which was around me. Having lived for years in the uneasy 
safety of avoided danger, and overshadowed by the darkness of a peril which I might shun, but could 
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not pluck out, I was now determined to invoke the deep and entire energy of my being, and grapple 
with the power that so long had disturbed my dsys. Struggling with all the powers of my nature, 
to throw off the tyranny that had so much overmastered me, every thought and feeling of my heart 
and‘mind was earnestly absorbed in that single pursuit. I was resolved never to desist nor to relax 
my efforts, till either I had prevailed in the contest I had entered into, or was overwhelmed by the 
strength of my adversary. Wholly occupied by the interest of the enterprize which I had undertaken 
with so desperate a resolution, I passed over the water almost unconscious of the position in which 
I was, and indifferent to the incidents of the voyage. ‘The unpausing arm of the old oarsman, who 
had plied his task in unbroken silence, brought us within view of the city of Rhodes, about the hour 
of noon. I directed him to land the boat on the edge or out-skirts of the city, to prevent the possi- 
bility of our encountering Harford before preparation was made. Gaining the shore, at a retired 
part, I took a room in a small inn that stood near the beach, intending to conceal myself there till 
the night; and in the meantime sent Caspar out to search for Harford in the city, and ascertain if 
he was still there, or had already departed. In the course of an hour, he returned with the iatelli- 
gence that the object of our inquiry had embarked for Taranto, in the kingdom of Naples, on board 
a ship which had sailed for that port not long before our arrival. Enraged at the fate that had again 
permitted my foe to elude me so narrowly, and determined to follow up, with a devotion and perti- 
nacity which should not be escaped, this man on whom all I could feel of fate was concentred, I in- 
stantly despatched my attendant to engage, at any price, the fleetest vessel in the harbor, and have 
her prepared for the sea without a moment’s unnecessary delay. By sailing in pursuit, without loss 
of time, I might reasonably expect to reach the coast of Italy as soon as the other ship, if not before 
it.. A vessel was found suited to the purpose, and that very afternoon we put to sea. 

A passage, brief in fact, but inexpressibly tedious to an anxiety and earnestness like mine, brought 
us to Taranto. On landing I learned, with some surprise and great disappointment, that the vessel 
which had preceded us had arrived the day before. After some inquiry, I succeeded in discovering 
the place where he had lodged, and was informed that he had set out on the road to Naples about 
three hours after. Without resting a moment, I immediately started in pursuit. 

It was noon when we reached the foot of the Appenines ; and at that point I learned that a per- 
son answering the description of Harford, had gone up the mountain about an hour before. The 
day had beer extremely hot, and a dark cloud that was beginning to gather along the southern ho- 
rizon, portended a severe storm. I turned to the old man who had followed me from Chigi, and 
whose capacity and devotion had been to me of rare advantage. 

«T shall no longer,” said I, “have occasion for your services. I feel persuaded that I shall meet 
my opponent upon this mountain this day, and when we meet we must meet alone.” 

I gave him the reward I had promised him, and dismissed him ; and I then began the ascent. The 
road after a short distance divided into two passages, one of which passed by a steep elevation, di- 
rectly over the back of the hill, and the other wound along the side by a more gradual though a 
longer inclination. The latter of these paths appeared to be the more frequented, and the mone eli- 
gible, and I turned into it. Absorbed by a single consuming interest, I journeyed on inattentively, 
and had nearly reached the top of the ridge, when I was startled by a tremendous peal of thunder 
which made the very mountain tremble beneath my feet. Gazing upward fiom the abstraction into 
which my excited feelings and the consciousness how near I was to my deadly enemy, had plunged 
me, I beheld the heavens as dark almost as the midnight, and a cloud of menacing blackness hang- 
ing over the broad valley beneath. The roar of thunder, which I remembered had for some time 
been muttering, unnoticed by me, was rolling along the vale with unceasing echoes, and the light- 
ning was leaping from point to point, with passionate fury. ‘The rapid dartings of the red flame, as 
it shot and twisted towards a thousand quarters, resembled the maddened writhings of an arch-fiend 
grasped in the hand of the omnipotent, and struggling, with the wildest energy of hell, to spring 
from the bond that held him. A few large drops began to fall, and the prospect of a violent storm 
of rain which was held out, suggested the necessity of seeking some shelter from its vehemence. 
Just in advance of the spot where I was standing, a deep ravine, narrow but of a prodigious and 
dizzying depth, ran across the road. A bridge was thrown over it, and as I espied a kind of cavern 
accidentally formed beyond it, at the side of the road, by an accumulation of three or four rocks 
piled irregularly together, I ran over it and took shelter in that retreat, It was sufficiently covered 
to protect me wholly from wet. 

After some time the rain ceased, and the thunder gradually died away along the remote parts of 
the vale, and I came out of my covert to pursue my way. My attention was arrested by the disco- 
very of another narrow path which ran along a higher ridge of the mountain in the same direction 
with the road which I was pursuing. It crossed the ravine by a stone arch not broad enough to ad- 
mit the passage of twe persons abreast, and so slight and thin, apparently, as to furnish but a very 
insecure dependance. While I was looking up at this work with some curiosity, I suddenly beheld 
the figure of Harford emerging from among the bushes into the path at the opposite termination of 
the little bridge. He held in his arms the boy for whom I sought. The blood thrilled through my 
veins, and a spirit of the most desperate resolution entered my being. I swore that I would not leave 
that mountain until the vengeance and the restitution for which I was prepared to die was consummated. 
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Harford placed the boy upon the ground, and making some sign, or giving a direction which the 
distance prevented my hearing, the child stepped forward to cross the bridge. The ravine was 
bounded on both sides with a line of perpendicular rock, and at the bottom flowed a full and foaming 
stream of water. Agitated beyond the limits of control, at the imminent danger to which the boy 
would be exposed in passing alone over that chasm, I involuntarily raised my arm with an energetic 
gesture, and called out to Harford at the top of my voice. 

« Villain!” cried I, “ the child will inevitably fall! For God’s sake, stop him !” 

The boy proceeded, and my eye followed him with inexpressible anxiety as he tottered to the mid- 
dle of the bridge and down the opposite part, till a projecting rock which shielded that part of the 
bridge from my sight, prevented my following him farther. Harford looked at me in silence for a 
moment, and then advanced to cross the chasm upon the same support. I raised the rifle which I 
carried with me, but ere I could range it with his person, he had reached that point at which the 
prominence of the rock, which I have 5 pe of, prevented my seeing him any longer. Quick as 
the lightning I had just been watching, | levelled my piece at the keystone of the arch upon which 
Harford still was. The bullet shattered it to fragments, and the separated stones of the bridge sank 
to the bottom of the chasm. 

I sprang forward to get beyond the intervening rocks, and see the result of this event. Rapidly 
ascending the hill, and making my way through the shrubbery, I came near to the spot where the 
bridge had been. The spectacle which presented itself to my sight when the view was opened be- 
fore me, was Harford hanging over the chasm, above which he supported himself by clinging with 
his hand to a large projecting root of a tree upon which he had caught apparently when he had fall- 
en with the arch; and on the ground, a short distance off, the child, of whose escape I had been so 
doubtful. It was plain that Harford could not possibly long save himself from the roaring flood above 
which he was suspended. He called to the boy, who was not far from him, to approach him. Per- 
ceiving the fiendish purpose that he had, I cried to the child to stand -off, and to run away from the 
precipice, and I stood motionless in an agony of solicitude as to the result. The child, more familiar 
or more afraid in respect to Harford than myself, stepped up towards the brink of the ravine, and 
looked over. I sank to the ground as one that had been felled by a blow from heaven, and uttered 
a cry of inarticulate anguish. Harford sprang upwards from the root to which he had clung, and 
grasped at the person of the boy who was leaning over the rock above him. and gazing down. 
Alarmed either by the depth of the descent, or the spring that was made towards him, the child drew 
back at that moment involuntarily, and the hand of Harford just grazed and missed him. The im- 
petus with which the wretch had sprung up, threw him out to the centre of the chasm, and he sank 
down into the midst of the flood, and was overwhelmed for ever. I felt as if a mountain were rolled 
off from my heart. 

I took the child in my arms, and ascending a little ridge of ground which displayed the whole 
western declivity of the mountain, I seated myself upon the earth. The cloud which had covered 
the sky was rising from the western horizon, and at that mument the sun passed below it, and shot 
his broad illuminating rays over the wide, glistening scene which was spread around and beneath 
me. The storm within my bosom, and along the hills, alike, were ended and over. An impression 
of safety and freeness was stamped upon the scene before me, and a feeling of peace and deliverance, 
long strange to the emotions of my heart, rose within me. I pressed my boy to my breast, and burst 
into tears. They were tears of thankfulness and joy. 


I sex thee once again, my vale, ’neath evening’s mellow light, 

With wild flowers on thy em’rald mead, and streamlets dancing bright, 
As thou wert when I saw thee last, to fancy’s eye thou’rt now, 

The setting sunbeam’s crimson glow is on thy mountain’s brow ; 

The floating radiance of the moon upon each glen and glade, 

While grove and knell and wildest rock are marked by spots of shade ; 
Thy rolling river’s fitful dash, thy torrent’s music roar 

Come sweetly o’er my spell-bound ear as erst they did of yore, 

And with them comes the memory of childhood’s sunny spring, 

When all was fair and lovely yet.as wild swan’s snowy wing ! 


Phila., April 2, 1839, 











THE POET 





BY GEORGE lL. 


Au! to the Poet is bequeathed a joy 

The world can ne’er embitter nor destroy ; 
Which is his life—to which he fondly turns 
When hope deferred and disappointment learns 
His trusting heart the faithlessness of earth, 
The imperfection of all mortal birth, 

And banishing the treach’rous scenes below, 
He slakes his thirst at that pure fountain’s flow 
Of thoughts immortal and of visions free, 
That soar to what the spirit yet may see. 


The brightness of that joy adored by him 

Some sublunary cares, perchance, may dim, 
And cloud awhile its cherished home the heart ; 
But with their darkness, powerless they depart, 
Leaving more beauty than they strove to pall, 
When the free heart scorns their ignoble thrall. 
Like summer storms that darken to defile 

The light, the loveliness of nature’s smile, 

But charmed as ’twere by newer beauty’s glow, 
Which as they threaten still more glorious grow, 
Until submission humbly they display, 

In varied grandeur, as they pass away. 


When the full, placid moon mid-course has run, 
And waning, seems to mourn her goal near won; 
When, proving the power of his mystic charms, 
Mortality lies locked in Morpheus’ arms ; 

When Silence reigns, and tu her peaceful will, 
Earth pays due reverence from the plain and hill, 
And dewy Zephyrus, breathing fragrant sighs, 
Woo'd to her bosom in mild slumber dies ; 

‘Tis then, O then! the poet truly lives, 
Responding to the joy which nature gives. 

The wide, hushed world seems subject to his sway, 
Emotions, passions waken into play, 

His spirit from its clay exulting flies, 

And all with nature sweetly harmonize. 


Then, with his muse communion free he holds, 

And to his mental sight that realm unfolds, 

Whose sceptre fancy sways, whilst round her 
beams 


The dazzling glory of her pregnant dreams. 

His soul, rife with the magic of the hour, 
Expands in joy, with vivifying power, 

Roams those bright regions opened to its flight, 
And drinks from quenchless fountains of delight. 
Visions of dim futurity he sees, 

And, prophet-like, gives forth his high decrees ; 
Visions beyond description’s feeble scope, 

Gilded with sunshine of eternal hope! 


Let none condemn this heaven-uniting bond— 

“ All here is shadow, substance is beyond !” 

Those frail creations are to him more dear 

Than the most lasting the proud world can rear; 

They are with holiest aspirations fraught, 

They rouse to being—they excite to thought ; 
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They come inspiring, in the loveliest cast, 
Giving pure pleasure while their glories last ; 
And when they’ve gone, the lovely, anxious soul 
Is fondly longing for their sweet control. 


Should not his muse be honored, ay! adored, 

When on his soul such joyful calm is poured ? 

Is’t strange he flees the world’s false, heartless 
throng, 

And gives his heart’s affections to his song— 

When, in the gift, he gains more true reward 

Than human beauty ever could afford ? 

Who marvels that he turns from strife and care 

To solitude? He finds an Eden there. 

Imagination there delights to play, 

And gives attraction to each lonesome way ; 

In what sequestered spot his musings start, 

Some soothing spirit whispers to his heart, 

Whose power his melancholy nature owns, 

As mind and passion answer to the tones, 


And to the bard a mighty power’s bequeathed, 
High inspiration as his strains have breathed :— 
The bondman heard, indignant swelled his breast, 
And dreams of freedom his awaking blest, 

He slept no more, his lethargy was past, 

No links could bind his soaring spirit fast ; 

In manly pride he rose, and with disdain, 

In one determined effort broke his chain. 

The wearied pilgrim caught the thrilling strains, 
And in his holy cause forgot his pains ;— 

They soothed to heavenly rest the mute, sad heart 
The world had broken with its guilt and art. 
Thus is a privilege given him to control 

The varied passions of the human soul. 


Then, O what shame! when genius, grovelling 
low, 

Leaves its high aim, nor heeds its spirit’s wo, 

Contends, with matchless ardor, but to win 

The satisfaction of unholy sin. 


| And yet, amid the grievous wreck of worth, 


Its former grandeur frequent springs to birth— 
At times the heavenly flame gleams purely out, 
And casts a dazzling brilliancy about ; 

As corruscations on night’s balmy breast 

Shoot forth their glory and expire to rest. 

Some noble mind—rich in perfection’s speech— 
Type of what human excellence may reach— 
The heart its throne, its wide domain the soul— 
That thrills with rapture as the aceents roll— 
Dims by sad error its eternal fame, 

Falls from its throne, and glories in its shame. 


Oh! how the heart that bowed beneath its spell, 
That beat responsive to its tuneful shell, 
Doth exercise its passion of deep wo— 





Weep, "twas but haman in its heavenly glow ! 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY. 


(Continued from page 189.) 


BY A PIONEER OF OHIO, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Taz town to which Thomas Girty was carried a prisoner is not known; but probably was 
either Chillicothe* or Pechaway, now a flourishing town, the orthography of which, like many 
other towns in the United States, has been changed, till it is now Pigua. The night they arrived 
at the town proved dark and tempestuous. The wind at times almost blew a hurricane, and the rain 
splattered against the roof of the cabin, and served to keep awake the two Indians who were station- 
ed there to guard him, and who occasionally struck their prisoner a blow with a stick, in order to 
prevent him from sleeping ; fearing, perhaps, he might become oblivious of his horrible situation for 
an hour or so; but their prisoner was not inclined to sleep under such circumstances. He watched 
his guard, and when they averted their eyes, which did not occur often, he eagerly gnawed the buf- 
falo thong which bound his wrists; but he was compelled to give it up, for the skin was as hard as 
iron. 

Girty did not despair, although the 1ope was lashed around his wrists till it sunk into the flesh ; 
but, by continued exertions, it finally loosened, till he ascertained that his hand could be drawn 
through. His guards’ eyes were wide open during the whole night, and his slightest motion attract- 
ed their attention ; but his exertions were accomplished so noiselessly that they did not discover his 
scheme. It was now near morning, the period when Girty expected to be burned ; there was no 
time, therefore, to be lost. He examined the room as well as the dim light of an expiring fire would 
permit, but could see no weapons which would answer to knock down the guards, or defend himself 
with. This scrutiny occupied so much time, that the gray light of morning began to render the 
things of the cabin faintly visible. He already heard the voices of some early risers talking near the 
door. One of the guards at length began to evince signs of drowsiness, by nodding his head, till it 
finally sunk on his breast, and he broke out into a deep sonorous snore ; but the other—now that the 
responsibility rested solely on himself—kept his large eyes rolling around the room, and was alive 
to every little movement of the prisoner ; but Girty’s plans were formed, and he had left himself but 
a small time to put them into execution. The plans appeared desperate, which rendered it neces- 
sary that they should be commenced instanter. No weapon was nigh, and Girty had recourse to 
his pugilistic powers ; he suddenly withdrew his hands from the thongs which bound them, and ere 
the sentinel could get upon his feet, gave him a violent blow, which felled him to the floor, stunned 
and speechless. The noise awakened the snorer, who soon collected his scattered senses enough to 
know what their prisoner was about, but not soon enough to deter Girty from taking his rifle, with 
which he hurried out of the door. Two Indians stood within fifty yards of the cabin, perhaps con- 
versing of the feu de joie, which they soon expected to witness, when the person of the intended 
victim was presented to their sight ; they commenced a hot pursuit, and were not a little astonished 
at beholding their prisoner turn around, and advance upon them. They stopped and drew their 
tomahawks—for they were without rifles—but one of them rolled into the dirt with a shot from 
Girty’s gun, who now threw it down as an useless incumbrance, and ran towards the Miami river, 
which was some miles from the town. The crack of the rifle aroused the rest of the Indians, who 
eagerly commenced the chase. 

With all the tact of a woodsman, Girty tried to elude his pursuers ; but, with provoking assiduity 
and tact equal to his own, they still kept him in sight. Girty reached the Miami river ; for miles up 
and down the bank was lined with towering rocks, which jutted over the water, at least thirty feet 
above its surface. He ran down the river for half a mile, and at every step the rocks increased in 
height, while the water, swollen with the rains, rushed along its rocky bed, carrying huge logs upon 
its bosom, and splashing against the hidden rocks, till the water flew into the air, such was the force 


*I have inadvertently written Sandusky in the sixth chapter. 
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ef the current. The day was rainy and cold ; Girty paused with dread upon the summit of the rocks 
which projected over the river, and recoiled as he looked down thirty feet upon the furious current 
below, but upon gazing around him, he beheld dangers which were still more threatening. The 
Indians were rushing up, and one fellow was already not more than fifty yards from him, and was try- 
ing to coax his wet gun to fire, which not accomplishing, and fearing to advance upon his formida~ 
ble foe, he contented himself with the most vehement gestures imaginable, dancing, whooping, and 
brandishing his tomahawk. Girty looked up the river, but as far as he could see the same towering 
rocks lined the shore ; he cast his eyes towards the distance from whence he came, but ull chance of 
escape was debarred from that direction, for the Indians were now pressing upon him, and yelling 
with exultation, as is usual with them when confident of success. Girty saw there was no alterna- 
tive but risking his life in the angry flood, and he deliberately buttoned up his hunting shirt, and 
cast himself down the steep. Contrary to his expectations he struck clear of rocks, and sank deep 
into the water ; he silently and rapidly floated down the current. The savages stood upon the top 
of the rocks, but fortunately their guns being wet, they could not shoot, and none appearing willing 
to follow Girty’s wonderful leap, they ran down the bank, and hurled large stones at him, which he 
evaded by diving. For miles the shore on either side was lined with these rocks, which rose perpen- 
dicularly from the water, and Girty was compelled to keep upon the surface of the water, a continual 
mark for the aim of the Indians, who followed him down the river, and kept up a constant yelling, 
which Girty returned with yells still more loud and defying. 

After floating at least two miles, Girty at length discovered a fissure in the rocks on the side oppo- 
site to the Indians, who saw it at the same time, and the rocks being low on the side which they 
were on, they ran to the water’s edge, and although the day was so disagreeable, still they were so 
eager for the capture of thei: prisoner, that many of them waded into the water and swam after him. 
The current at this place was extremely rapid, and stood directly for the side which the Indians 
were on ; but with the most violent exertions, Girty at length gained the opposite side, and struck 
out for the fissure, with eight or ten Indians, all excellent swimmers, not more than twelve feet from 
him. It was now a trial at swimming, and each man exerted himself to the utmost, while the In- 
dians upon the bank kept up a continual cry, stimulating their companions to renewed exertions. 
Girty—to put the best face upon the matter—yelled incessantly, but did not lose one inch of the race 
by looking around to ascertain what distance they were behind, as many persons would have done ; 
but he swam directly for the narrow path, which he gained, ten feet ahead of the Indian swimmers. 
He mounted the rocks with the speed of a deer, and ere the Indians could gain the land, he was 
thirty feet up the rock. They sprang in hot pursuit, and although the best swimmers, they 200n as- 
certained they were not the fleetest at a ace. Girty still possessed a knife, which he had procured 
at the same time he snatched the Indian’s rifle; with this he determined, should he be overtaken, to 
defend himself to the last. When he gained the top of the rock, he discovered he was on what is 
now termed the “ Brush prairie.” This is level, and mostly lowland, upon which the underwood is 
so thickly tangled as to render it extremely difficult to pass through, and in many places it is utterly 
impossible to progress without the aid of anaxe. He ran for the thickest part, followed by the hu- 
man blood-hounds in full cry, who now scattered and took different directions, so as to head him, 
should they prove the most expert of foot. Girty continued his course for the most tangled part of 
the thicket, followed closely by only two of the Indians. The ground was wet, and in many places 
pools of water had collected, many of which were knee-deep, and served as a barrier to his speed ; 
in one of these pools Girty slipped, and fell upon his hands and knees—his speed was retarded but 
one second, yet ¢hat second gave the nearest of the Indians an advantage which brought him within a 
few feet of the fugitive. Elated with success, he set up a long and shrill yell. Girty looked around for 
the first time, and seeing the fellow was alone, he suddenly threw himself down. The Indian, whose 
thoughts were solely bent upon success, fell over Girty, who jumped astride his foe, as he was get- 
ting up, and struck his knife in his side to the handle. The Indian sunk upon the ground ; spring- 
ing over him, Girty continued his course, followed by the other Indian, whooping and yelling. The 
race had now been kept up for several hours, during which time Girty had been running at the top 
of his speed; and now seeing no person near, having distanced his remaining pursuer, he crawled 
into a dense thicket, and sank upon the earth, almost dead with fatigue. Here he lay an hour, while 
the rain poured down in torrents, and the lightning flashed over his head continually. After he had 
become rested, he crawled from the bushes, and took a direct course for our camp. 

Girty had been absent two days; when we parted, I had a presentiment that all would not end 
well, and when my friend did not return the same evening, I could not overcome a gloominess which 
took hold of me. I had left him in the heart of the Indian hunting ground, and starting for the 
very spot where he would be certain of meeting a herd of lurking savages, who would inevitably 
shoot him down as he passed, and I almost blamed myself for being his murderer. I could not sleep 
that night, but lay upon my back listening to the shrill cry of the wolves, and the rain splashing 
against the roof of the camp, till about day-light, when I arose, built a fire, cleaned out my gun, and 
cast some bullets. When the light rendered things visible enough in the woods to travel, I started 
for the deer lick, taking three persons with me, with a determination to ascertain what had become 
of our comrade, if I had to penetrate the Indian villages. About noon we descried Girty about one 
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mile up the river; he was coming towards us as fast as he could run ; he leaped the largest logs as 
if they had been the smallest saplings, and bounded over the tallest bushes with an agility which 
astonished us; but the celerity with which he cleared the logs and bushes was soon made manifest 
by our discovering a body of Indians not more than fifty yards behind him, who were evidently in 
pursuit. We slipped behind trees, and with our fingers upon the triggers of our guns, waited for 
the advance of the Indians. Girty soon came in sight, and from his manner of running we could 
not help observing that he was almost run down ; he held a knife firmly in his hand, ready for an 
emergency ; the blade glittered in the sun, as he threw up his arms to jump the logs. As soon as 
he came opposite to where I stood, by repeating our signal cry, he beheld us, but continuing his 
course, as if nothing of the kind had happened, he only exclaimed, “ Shoot them as they pass, and 
I will join you soon,” and continued his course down the river. ‘The Indians soon came up, appa- 
rently as much exhausted as Girty. There were eight of the party ; three of them were some feet 
ahead, and close together, and the other five were scattered. We fired at the three who were in ad- 
vance, and killed one and broke the leg of another ; the rest retreated precipitately to the limbs of a 
fallen tree, where they took up their quarters, and yelled their war song, while we still remained be- 
hind our trees and loaded our guns. Girty soon joined us, and one young man, who was a green 
woodsman, offered him his gun, which he accepted. Girty was just in the humor for fighting ; he 
was stung to the soul with the idea of being chased and beaten, as he said, « by the d—d savages,” 
and swore he would kill every one of them before he left the ground; this threat, extravagant as it 
was, he almost fulfilled. 

We now advanced upon the concealed foe, observing to keep a tree between us and the Indians, 
till we were within twenty-five yards of the brush in which they were hid, when we began to pour 
in our fire, although we could not see one Indian ; yet the brush occupied so small a space that oc- 
casionally a ball might hit. The Indians returned our fire, which did no other damage than tearing 
away the bark of the trees behind which we were hid. Occasionally an Indian would raise himself 
abeve the brush to fire, and it was then that Girty proved his superiority over all the rest ; three 
Indians fell in this way, and one was killed by our random shots in the brush; therefore but two 
were left, who yelled to the extent of their voices in order to deceive us, and impress us with the idea 
of greater numbers; we were not to be deceived with this old artifice, but kept up a constant firing, 
which grew too hot for them, and they, finally, after firing a farewell shot, left their guns and de- 
eamped as fast as they came. We all fired as they ran ; and one of them, after limping a few hun- 
dred feet, fell, while the other was now in his turn chased by Girty, who overtook him after running 
three miles, and succeeded in taking his scalp, which the poor fellow fought for manfully. Thus not 
one of the eight who started in pursuit of Girty returned to tell of the fate of their companions, and 
all but two were slain by the one whom they were pursuing. We took the eight scalps and returned 
to camp, where we found some of our party rigging out for a fight, and expecting to start in search 
of us the next morning. The rest of the evening was consumed in listening to Girty’s tale of his 
captivity and escape. 

The next morning we packed our traps, and started for Cincinnati, where we arrived in due time, 
and sold our peltry. Here Girty and I remained some months, but finally time grew heavy on our 
hands, and we began to talk of the woods. To those who have been raised in a city, and who con- 
tinually pass their days amid its noise and bustle, the wilderness is gloomy enough; the stillness 
which reigns around them, interrupted but by the wild cries of its native animals, or by the passing 
of the storm, soon becomes almost insupportable, and they yearn for the continued noise of a city ; 
but to those who have trod hundreds of miles with no company but one’s dog, and the greater part 
of the time walking with the stealthiness of a wild cat, and when one dare not even enjoy the sound 
of their own voice, still the wilderness possesses charms, which none but those raised in it can really 
enjoy. One’s ears—as when in a city—are not continually filled with a chaos of sounds, which soon 
destroy the delicacy of the auditory nerves, and render one unfit for a hunter. I think I have re- 
peatedly noticed the difference in the delicacy of hearing, of one raised in the woods and one raised 
in a city. The former, by continual exercise of those organs, renders them extremely delicate, while 
the latter, who seldom or never finds occasion for attentive listening, will be unable to distinguish 
distant sounds, which would apprize the woodsman of approaching danger soon enough to escape 
from it, or be prepared for it. This same rule will hold good with all the external senses. But a 
short time had passed away when Thomas Girty and I ceased to look upon our adventures among the 
Indians in any other light than that of a humorous tale, which caused considerable merriment when 
we recounted them to our companions, and despite all the warnings we had had of the dangers of 
hunting alone, sti!l we determined to brave them all, for the pleasure of roaming the woods. We 
procured new rifles, each a new tomahawk, and a large knife which has been lately re-invented and 
termed a “ Bowie knife.” With these, and plenty of ammunition, we determined to venture again to- 
wards the Miami and Mad rivers, and revisit the spots where we had fought, and perhaps where we 
were to fight again ; but lest this chapter should grow tiresome on account of its length, I will close 
it, hoping the next may prove more interesting. J. M. 8. 

Dayton, April 34, 1839, 





FOOLS—AN ESSAY. 


BY J. JONES, BALTIMORE 


Or all the fools extant, those of commission are the worst. A man may be pardoned for being 
a fool for want of sense; but he who would cram his nutshell of brains into every body’s head, and 
insist that his arguments and deductions are infallible, and anathematize those who will not agree 
with him, is an inexcusable fool. Of the latter denomination may be classed the abolitionist, and 
the green, lank-sided, white-livered, practical advocate of total abstinence. Slavery and intempes- 
ance are evils undoubtedly—and so are untimely frosts and siroccos. A person can put on fur 
against the cold, and run his nose in the sand to escape the other: so can he keep his money in his 
pocket to avoid owning a slave, and close his teeth against brandy. Thus his conscientious duty is 
performed, and as a free agent, responsible only for his own acts, he might consider his future good 
done for, and be satisfied the rest of his carnal life. But he is not content with this, because he is 
a fool. He swears all the Americans will be damned, because ou forefathers entailed the evil of 
slavery on us, (how many fanatics would refuse this evil entail?) and that Washington was the 
greatest sinner of all. He contends that it is the imperious duty of a christian to reform all the 
evils he finds in the world, and that all are culpable who neglect to exert themselves in its accom- 
plishment. And there are thousands of fools at this day entertaining these pernicious sentiments. 
It was a similar infatuation that induced a Cameron and a pack of like crazy fellows to march with 
scythes, and mow down all who differed with them in opinion—and this they called weeding the 
gaiden of the Lord. Others used pitchforks, and this was denominated harpooning the devil. It 
was this species of fanaticism which crushed the bones of thousands on the rack, and roasted hun- 
dreds at the stake; the same hallucination that impelled hundreds of thousands to pour out their 
blood on the hot sands of the holy land. Had these fools the majority, (which, happily, can never 
be the case in this advanced stage of civilization,) the minority would have to recant, or they, too, 
would soon be mowed down, spitted, and roasted. 

These champions of sweeping emendation seem not to be aware that al] mankind are descended 
from Adam, and that the sin engrafted in our natures under the old apple tree is disseminated over 
all the woild, and that evil exists through all time, universal and indestructible. Let every man 
steer his own course safely into port, and his duty is done. But if he cruises, Don Quixotte-like, 
hither and thither, sinking this craft because the rigging don’t please him, and running under the 
lee of that when on fire and the magazine exploding, he stands but a poor chance of ever reaching 
the harbor of felicity himself. 

Mortal man cannot set the universe to rights. It was the design of the Great Author that sin 
should exist: the trials and temptations we encounter daily were intended as ordeals to test the 
quality of our hearts. Were evil extinct, we would have too easy a time of it—we would be in 
heaven already, without the penitence and trouble of getting thither. Therefore, all fanatics are 
fools to think they may evade the dread ordeal and discover a near cut to paradise. They may 
preach, rant, and even die, to convince us, but it all does no good—for the blessed Savior was the 
only being whose pains and death could save the sinful world. 

An abolitionist cannot be made to see any crime but slavery—and no good in his power but that 
of eradicating it. The destitute, blind, and abandoned, may in vain howl their expiring cries in his 
ears as he passes to his secret conclave; but the overgrown gambler in the stocks may elicit his 
smile and courteous recognition. Why does be not clothe the naked Indian on the upper Missouri? 
Why not war against the Emperor of Russia—liberate the Poles—seize the Grand Turk by the 
beard, and kick all the hussies out of his harem? 

Temperance is a good thing, and so is honey, if you don’t take too much of it. The one is can- 
ducive to health, if you are not fool enough to abstain to starvation: and the other in moderate 
quantities is pleasant to the palate, but, taken too freely, will gripe you like fury. Of this, let every 
man be his own judge. 

But most temperance men are fanatics: they live on fish, whey, and cold water! They are blue 
under the eyes, with pale, fallen chops, and nothing but a gristle on the ribs. Yet they make mo- 
ney, lecture every other night, and think every one but themselves is miserable and in error, They 
will not hear of the wine the old patriarchs drank, nor the good, physicians say, results from it 
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They regard a man who sells spirits as a murderer, and cut the acquaintance of every one seen com- 
ing out of a bar-room. They will not deal with those not belonging to their society, and expend 
all thei: charitable coppers in the missionary cause—for nothing less than the reformation of a globe 
will content them. They oppose war and transportation of the mail on Sunday. They argue that 
every vender of liquors is accountable for all the souls lost by his grog, and yet, if they are farmers, 
their own grain is brought to market and sold at the highest possible price, and finds its way to the 
distillery. The accountability only rests on the maker and retailer ; the grower and drinker are ex- 
culpated. Every one who fights in battle is a murderer, and yet these same fools, if they have salt- 
petre or iron mines, will dig out the very bowels of the earth to make money. But they insist that 
the crime is exclusively on those who directly apply the evil, and not those who produce or swallow 
it. Fools! [t almost subverts one’s philosophical temperament to contemplate their fallacious doc- 
trines. They will not see that the world is brim full of sin, and that it is only man’s duty to avoid, 
and not to annihilate it, As well might they hope to empty the sea with a tin cup, as to undo, in 
their short lives, all the bad things which have been doing these six or eight thousand years. 

No man is answerable but for himself. If he makes poison and another drinks it, let the fool suf- 
fer for his folly. If an artizan fashions a sword and sells it to a disappointed author, who runs it 
through his own kidney, who commits suicide, the artizan, or the fool? If the artizan and poison 
distiller refuse the loafer the means of destruction, and he goes out among the hills of Nature and 
a his brains out against the first stone he finds, who would have the impudence to blame the 

reator ? 


INTRODUCTION TO A LADY’S ALBUM. 


O ruov, the Tenth, the modern muse, the muse of Albums, say 
What off’rings on thy shrine will buy thy favor for my lay? 

At my enchantress’ high command, to thy controlling fate, 

These leaves, (alas, not Sybilline !) ’tis mine to consecrate! 

And yet a spell more strong than thine my spirit here would breathe, 
As with unpractised hand I strive Parnassian flow’rs to wreathe. 


Now to my task !—with charm of pow’r from Trurn’s majestic dome, 
By Wispom framed, by Vrrrve proved, in that, their sacred home, 

I bid thee, muse, these pages guard from Fratrr’ry’s glowing strain, 
Whose tones fall soft on Beauty’s ear; but ah, a fatal train 

Of faults the traitor, Vanrry, admits to woman’s heart 

When Reasow sinks in slumber, ’neath Fiarr’ay’s magic art! 


And let not Fotry’s hand, O muse, profane these leaves of thine , 
Let sparkling Wrr, with golden shaft, repel him from each line ! 
Let Wispom’s eloquence be here, and Vratvx’s winning lay, 
And woo thy sisters Nine, where sad by Helicon they stray, 

To smile upon these pages pure—in gentle tones declare 

The vot’ress who presents them, Aroxxo’s chosen fair ! 


My task is done! Uncouth, alas, the lay 

Which at thy bidding flows, O maiden fair! 

Trembling I offer it !—Ah, did I dare 

To ask a guerdon !—But my heart, a prey 

To doubts and fears, forbids my lips to name 

The precious boon :—I from thy presence roam, 

And to the daughter of the ocean foam 

My supplications urge ; and pray’rs I frame, 

That uz, whose golden shaft I bear in vain, 

May teach thee, nymph, to know Love’s heart-consuming pain ! pene 
“ . & 








GRAY HAIRS. 


A SKETCH. 
BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


Osx glorious spring morning, the peerless Horace Danvers was seated ina comfortable fauteui/, 
having just despatched a most unexceptionable déjeunir, which had contributed in no small degree to 
the equanimity of a temper too often prone to manifest sundry bellicose inclinations, but which was 
now reduced to a state of unruffled calmness ; probably subdued by the nice exactness with which 
Gaspard had buttered his toast, and boiled his egg. So much is our moral peace affected by our 
physical conifort! I have known many a man whose mental happiness (at least for a day) has been 
totally annihilated by a deficiency of ingredients in the composition of some newly invented sauce 
with a tongue-excruciating appellative, or the non-arrival of a cherished ragout; not meaning to in- 
sinuate that Horace Danvers bore the most distant resemblance to that gross and sensual thing called 
gourmand! far was I from making so vile an accusation. No, no, Horace was only a fastidious 
amateur of delicacies, and among others an egg claimed an especial share in his affections. We all 
know that a great deal of art is required in the preparation of this exquisite morceau, and Gaspard 
had that morning (as I have before observed,) succeeded 2 merveille. Now Horace Danvers was 
dashing, agreeable, and handsome, could talk sentiment by the hour, and possessed elegance of form 
which was the envy of half the youth in town, who, ambitious of attaining an equal degree of excel- 
lence, seemed to forget that this faultless symmetry was the result of the indefatigable exertions of 
the most recherche of tailors, 

O, what do we not owe to ye, knights of the shears? What would be the most exquisite of 
ékgans without your aid? What the countless multitude of masculine bipeds who hourly throng, 
the pavé, exulting in the Apollonian width of their shoulders, without the assistance of your mighty 
incisive engine? Potent enchanters that ye are, ye can raise us to the very acme of felicity, or plunge 
us into the depths of despair. Tis yours to acerbate the most amiable of tempers, to unhinge the 
best regulated of minds. But to return to Danvers, who, though possessing the before-mentioned 
agreeable qualities, was not perfect, for alas! he was vain. Now a certain quantum of vanity is 
necessary to our well being, but Horace was blessed with a larger portion than is usually allotted to 
every day mortals, for you could not have convinced him by the most subtle reasoning that he was 
not one of the most fascinating specimens of the human race then extant. Danvers was singular, 
and moreover single, being of so refined and fastidious a taste, that he had never yet discovered the 
being whom he could think worthy of a place in his affections—no personification of a Hebe, the 
delight of every eye, the theme of every tongue, no exquisite compound of beauty, refinement, in- 
tellect, and all those thousand nameless elegancies absolutely indispensable in the lady whom he 
could allow himself to introduce to the world as his wife. Not being able to find perfection, he re- 
solved to remain a bachelor, until fortune should kindly compassionate him, and throw in his way 
one worthy of bearing the exalted title of Mrs. Horace Danvers; so he dashed into society, proof 
against the black, blue, and gray coupsd’@il which were continually scintillating round him with a 
vain hope of softening the most obdurate of his sex. People wondered, as they are apt to, why Danvers 
did not marry, and many an anxious mother fondly deceived herself, by mistaking the polite atten- 
tion shown to her daughter for a warmer feeling, and long and vainly waited for proposals that alas 
never were made. At length Danvers became tired of society, of mothers, daughters, fathers and 
sons, and began to be annoyed by that unquiet restless feeling, to which all bachelors are said to be 
subject—manceuvring mammas, forward, insufferably conceited daughters, who unfortunately fail 
where most they wish to succeed, quondam merchant papas, round whose portly forms still hangs the 
aroma of spices and coffee, and shallow minded sons, whose ideas range not beyond the senseless 
twaddle to be heard at café, race, or ball, and whose ambition is bounded by the possession of a neat 
turn out. 

We are never willing to acknowledge in ourselves those disagreeable qualities (not to call them 
vices) which we so readily condemn in others, and Horace became disgusted by that very selfish- 
ness and vanity of which himself possessed no inconsiderable portion, and would have come to the 
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determination of turning misanthrope had not mature reflection taught him how unpleasant it would 
be, to be at war with his fellow creatures, Think, ye gods! of a misanthropical bachelor! The very 
essence of exquisite selfishness! A being who knows no pleasure save that of being miserable, (a 
not irreconcileable paradox) who fancies himself the recipient of all the thousand « ills that flesh is 
heir to.” A creature alone in the world, who laments, bewails, and denounces the very evils 
to which he chooses to subject himself. But Danvers looked into the mirror, and could not help 
thinking how very badly such a character would accord with his luxuriant moustache and waving 
ear-locks. No, no, he would be neither misanthrope or bachelor, but where to find the future Mrs. 
Danvers, this diamond of the first water, in what rich mine to seek for this ne plus ultra of 
gems, for with no other would he ever unite himself; being strong in the assurance that did such a being 
exist, she would be but too happy to accept that honorable distinction. Entre nous gentle reader ; 
when Horace next looked into the glass, he discovered a gray hair! Alas! what a pang did that 
little silver messenger of time cause him! It whispered one of the many unpleasant things of which 
we poor, vain, weak mortals are obliged to acknowledge the truth, and which, coming home to us like 
a moral at the end of a tale, gives rise to a thousand sad reflections, causing one to take a retrospec- 
tive glance over one’s shoulder, and if one has any conscience, making one feel not too well pleased 
with one’s “thick coming” recollections, 

But Danvers saw not so much to dread in the past as the future. What! was that faultless form, 
at whose reflection he was wont so fondly to gaze ; ever to become bent with age? Were palsied 
limbs and “eyes purging thick amber gum,” to be his portion ? No, no, his should never be the fate 
of every plebeian who chances to live long enough; he surely was exempt from such a fate ; and he 
angrily abstracted the obtrusive little monitor from among its raven companions, That very after- 
noon saw Horace Danvers, disgusted with the world in general, and himself in particular, (for when 
we are at war with one jhe other is sure to fall under our displeasure,) driving rapidly towards the 
pretty village of B , determined to try what effect the country air would have on his irritated 
feelings. But the nauseous effluvia that assailed his olfactory nerves in the outskirts of the town, 
the endless sight of squalid wretchedness, the filthy, ragged, neglected children, whose only enjoyment 
seemed to consist in shrieking their misery into happier ears ; dogs, dirt, dye-yards, factories, and 
stagnant ponds, only served to add another drop of acid to the lemon of his temper, which resulted 
im a no very guarded application of the lash to the sides of his high spirited steed, who flew like the 
Wind, surrounding himself and his unfortunate driver with a perfect halo of dust. 

On they went, and after having passed through a double file of picturesque (that is to say tumble 
down) cottages, whose frail damp-stained walls and crazy doors and windows, covered with insect- 
engendering vines, kindle the imagination of the artist, and freeze the bodies of their unhappy in- 
mates, turned down a broad green lane, charmingly shaded by graceless poplars, whose trunks bore 

‘evident traces of a recent visit from the white-wash brush! Horace tossed some money to the rosy 
‘boy who opened the gate, and drove up the long carriage sweep strewn with fragrant magnolia leaves, 
whose delightful odor amply compensated for the detestable perfume he was previously obliged to 
endure. In another moment he alighted at the door of his aunt’s maison de campagne; and after 
this long digression we will return to the breakfast table, at which we found him seated, looking out 
on the lovely landscape, over whose bright green undulating hills the broad shadows of the clouds 
swept in quick succession, while the morning air, fragrant with the breath of his aunt’s gorgeous par- 
terres, came fresh and healthful through the open windows. There could not be a greater contrast 
than that of the emotion he then experienced, and his irritated feelings of the previous day ; but as 
we have before remarked, a good breakfast is an admirable sedative. Gentle reader, did you never 
feel a strange, unaccountable calmness steal over you—a perfect child-like happiness, a very rejoicing 
in yeur existence, a momentary lifting up of the soul as it were, causing a voluntary and thankful 
acknowledgment of the endless blessings we are permitted to enjoy, when all nature seems to 
have donned a holiday suit, and the countless myriads of bright insects that people the air seem, like 
yourself, to rejoice in their existence, and sport merrily in the glowing sunshine, drinking in new 
life from his beams ? 

Now much as Horace’s thoughts were, as I have said, occupied by himself, he would sometimes 
allow them to wander towards external objects, and was not always insensible to the endless beauties 
of nature ; so there he gazed and gazed, completely absorbed in the lovely picture of sun, and cloud, 
and wood, and water, that lay before him, until his aunt, who sat near him, busy with the mysteries 
of the needle, now raised her head, wondering at his long silence, and observed, “ Why, Horace, you 
seem to like the prospect from that window.” 

« Like it, dear aunt!” sighed he, as if regretting the pleasant dreams she had broken, “ ah, if you 
lived in the eternal bustle, heat, and confusion of a city, you would learn to appreciate this exquisite 
freshness and repose as I do; oppose to a barrier of glaring red bricks, these hills of living emerald - 
to a close poisoned atmosphere, this pure and fragrant air—to harsh discordant cries, the gushing me- 
lody of birds, at this hour so calm, so soothing, so” 








* Go on, go on, Horace,” laughed his aunt, “ excellent, admirable, very pretty, indeed ; I see you 
have not yet forgotten the style ¢ Ja Danvers, but sans jesting nephew, do you really admire Rose 
Hill?” 
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“ Candidly, and truly then, I think it a most lovely spot, and weuld willingly spend the sea- 
son” —— 

« A week, a week, Horace, not beyond that. If this were woodcock season, and you had your 
gun, then perhaps—but bless me,” continued the excellent lady, whose eyes, unhappily for her 
nephew, had lost none of their youthful quickness of perception, “ bless me, my dear Horace, are you 
aware that you are getting gray 2?” 

With a rapidity of action terribly inconsistent with his habitual repose of manner, (that is, we 
believe, the word now used to express the fashionable condemnation of all natural emotion, and with- 
out which no man is supposed to be initiated in les Lienséunces of society,) he hurriedly passed his 
hand through his hair, in order to conceal effectually the delinquents which had lain perdus to rise 
and blast him, and muttering something about the effect of light, removed to a more distant lounge. 

« No, indeed, Horace, itis not the effect of light,” continued his aunt with commendable perseverance, 
“no, indeed, do not flatter yourself so much as to suppose so. I observed it when you were here 
before, and remember remarking something about it to your mother at the time. It is astonishing 
when once they make their unwelcome appearance, how very rapidly they” 

“ Oh, aunt,” interrupted Horace, who seemed suddenly to have taken an extraordinary degree of 
interest in a little pencil sketch that lay upon the table, “ who may this have been done by? no 
common pencil, a bold, free touch, quite masterly !” 

« O, that is the work of a little friend of mine, who occasionally spends an hour or two with me; : 
but that has nothing to do with your silver-tinged locks, nephew mine ; do you know I am quite con- oe 
cerned about them; let me see, next August, either the second or first, will be your birth-day, which 1 : 
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will make you just” 
« But your little friend,” quickly interrupted her unceremonious nephew, “ do tell me of her, I 





: 

; 
should like to know her ; is she fair, or dark, tall or short, fat or thin, rich or poor? At least she is 
talented !” l 

“ Thirty-six,” purposely pursued Mrs. Tevis, in a triumphant tone of voice, and with a mischievous 

light in her eyes. “ But now to satisfy your questions. Emily Grey is one of nature’s own darlings — 
a little fairy o perfection; neither fat or thin, fair or dark, short or tall, rich or poor, (there’s a com- : 
bination of negatives for you) but one of the most charming girls I ever met with. You never saw My 
so beautiful a figure, or such a beautiful pair of eyes; her tout ensemble a world of intelligence and 
beauty. She is from the south, and is staying with the Palmerstons, who live in that yellow house 
whose chimneys you can just see above the trees. She seems to have taken a decided fancy to me ; 
frequently spends her mornings with me, conversing, reading, drawing, or amusing herself with my 
goldfinch, whose cage, as you see, is still hung with flowers of her gathering.” 


Horace listened eagerly ; he was delighted ; at length he had found the being for whom he had so a: 
long and so vainly sought. Emily Grey was Mrs. Danvers in perspective. “Dear aunt,” said he, ee 
carefully rolling up the pretty drawing, and calmly taking possession of it, “ this young lady I must ‘ 
see ; you will take me to Palmerston’s and introduce me. In the mean time I will stroll over the iad i, 
grounds, and see what improvements you have made since last I saw you,” and bowing to the gentle j - 


widow, (for a widow she was,) Horace walked forth in search of the picturesque, or, as it might be, 
with a hope of encountering the beautiful Emily Grey. 

Neither looking to the right or left, but with arms folded, and eyes bent on the ground, Danvers 
continued to walk slowly onward, nor was aware of the irregular path he had taken, until he had ah 
completely circled Rose Hill, and found himself immediately in front of the house which his aunt 
had pointed out to him. And a very pretty house it was too, with its pointed roof and broad sloping 
eaves, its nice little diamond-paned casements, its long, low vine-laced piazza, and its garden well 
filled with a rich load of crimson, purple, and orange flowers; the whole delightfully shaded by a a 
noble cluster of elm trees. In fact, it pleased Danvers marvellously. It was exactly the sort of .* 
cottage ornée that he would have chosen; every thing was in such admirable taste, such perfect 
keeping. The Palmerstons were assuredly people of refined taste, since it seemed to harmonize so 
nicely with his own. He leant upon the garden fence, and peeping through the hedge of snow ber- 
ries, indulged in a prolonged survey of this charming little retreat. 

In one corner of the porch stood a garden chair, which had doubtlessly been occupied by Emily 
Grey, for near it lay a guitar and shawl; the hall door was open, and Horace seeing a lady des- oe 
cending the stairs, drew back, and concealed himself behind the trees, from whence he continued to 4 Z 
observe her, hoping that it might be the little southerner herself. But he was doomed to disappoint- ; 
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ment, for no sooner had she approached, than he discovered her to be one of those who have reach- 
ed an age at which a fondness for parrots and French poodles, is usually discoverable, and who so- 
lace those dull hours which are not employed in cutting up flannel, and scolding the servants, by the 2 
musical commotion of these delightful companions. Scarcely had this lady made her appearanee, be- t 
fore a clear rising laugh announced the approach of a younger and somewhat wilder spirit, and in y 





whose risibility also appeared to be much excited, and who, seizing the hand of the maiden lady r, 
seemed anxiously to solicit her influence in his behalf. , c 
“ Only think, Miss Palmerston,” cried he, “1 have been trying to persuade your little friend here, 
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another moment, a light and graceful figure bounded across the piazza, closely pursued by a youth, - 
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to part with one of her pretty curls, and she will not listen tome. Only one,” continued he, turn- 
ing beseechingly towards the younger lady, who stood still laughing, and shaking a negative, while 
she gathered up her hair and pressed it close to her throat, so as to prevent the escape of a stray 
lock, “ only one little curl? What, you will not grant me this little favor, when our ship sails to- 
morrow, and I may never see you again ?” and he ceased laughing, and looked quite grave. 

Now Horace (who by this time felt persuaded that the laughing girl was no other than Emily 
Grey,) was not a little mortified at this otherwise interesting scene ; for the youth, he was forced to 
acknowledge, was exceedingly handsome, and moreover, wore the naval button, a distinction which 
he knew to have so much weight with the gentler sex. 

“ He was her cousin, perhaps?” Cousin! the very word sounded harsh. “ What, must he lose 
the accomplished, the refined, the elegant, whom he had so fully determined to conquer? It could 
not—no, it must not be,” and he again turned his eyes and ears towards the trio in the piazza. 

The young lady was binding up her beautiful tresses, and trying to frown most fiercely over a 
pair of fine gray eyes, that fairly danced with mirth, while she vainly strove to compress the pretty 
red lips into an expression they were all unused to wearing. Next her stood Miss Palmerston, laugh- 
ing in a very un-old-maidenly manner, and twirling upon her finger nothing more or less than a pair of 
scissors, while the youth in the uniform now gallantly stooped to kiss her hand, and now gazed with 
evident delight upon the soft brown ringlet, she had so fortunately secured for him. 

« A thousand, thousand thanks, dear Miss Palmerston,” cried he, “a thousand thanks for this little 
treasure. When I am far, far away from you all, I shall never look at this without thinking of the 
charming head it once adorned, or of her who so kindly procured it for me. And now I must bid 
you adieu,” and then tenderly and gently approaching the blushing Emily, he took her hand and 
asked in a scarcely audible voice, “ you have forgiven, dear Emily?” 

What Emily replied, Danvers could not hear, but he saw him press her trembling hand, he saw 
the half smiling, half sad expression of her fair face, and while Miss P was deafening the young 
sailor with an infinitude of charges to take charge of his health, and all that sort of thing, Horace 
deemed it most prudent to leave his concealment, and retraced his way to Rose Hill. 

Did you ever, (youth, or maiden, or whoever you may be, who have deigned to follow the footsteps 
of my hero thus far,) did you ever, I say, with a comfortable degree of self-confidence, march boldly 
towards the consummation (as you thought) of any little project you had mentally resolved upon, 
and find, by certain pleasant coincidences, that you were altogether wrong in your hasty calculations ! 
If you have, you can perfectly comprehend why Horace gnawed his lip, as he walked along, and 
nervously rolled and rerolled Miss Grey’s unoffending little sketch, and why numberless field daisies 
and yellow butter-cups were remorselessly crushed under his feet; and why, after he had walked some 
six or seven yards from the gate, he turned to look once more towards the cottage, and seeing a 
young gentleman coming down the gravel walk with a very joyful expression of countenance, he 
with a degree of ungentlemanly vehemence, made use of a no less elegant ejaculation than that of 
“ Confound the fellow! what can Miss Grey find to admire in that thread-paper in uniform? How- 
ever, she is too young to know her own mind yet, and before another month is over they will have 
forgotten each other. She is deuced handsome though. Laughs rather loud to be sure. Ah ha, 
Horace Danvers, she has not yet seen your incomparable self, and I marvel if your air distingué 
will not speedily eclipse yonder harmless young sea monster. You who are the admiration of /e 
beau sexe and the envy of your own—you, who have hitherto been without a rival, whose heart has 
remained unscathed for thirty odd years, now to permit a boy to interfere where you have determined 
to conquer! Impossible !” 

The next evening Mrs. Tevis, like an obliging and discerning woman, as she undoubtedly was, 
called on her excellent neighbors, the Palmerstons, accompanied by her attentive nephew, who could 
not cross the piazza without looking round him as though expecting again to see the interesting 
group that had occupied it the previous morning ; and as they entered the room in which the family 
usually assembled, he glanced his eye over its inmates, and recognised in the fair girl who was seat- 
ed at a piano, which she appeared to touch with no ordinary skill, the merry maiden whose parting 
interview with the young sailor had somewhat ruffled the equanimity of his temper. 

“ Do tell me, dear aunt,” whispered he, unable to restrain his impatience, “ is not that lovely girl 
Miss Grey 1” 

“ Miss Emily Palmerston,” replied Mrs. Tevis, as the lady came forward “my nephew, Mr. 
Horace Danvers.” 

Now this discovery tended marvellously to restore his wonted placidity by holding out a hope of 
the disengaged state of Miss Grey’s affections. But where was Emily? Impatient for her arrival, 
he listened with polite attention to tho (to him) uninteresting conversation of papa and mamma, who 
soon after joined them, and replied with becoming empressment to the lively sallies of their pretty 
daughter, whose spirits appeared to be in no way affected by her recent separation from her lover, 
but whose musical laugh still rang as like a silver bell as when he was by to listen and admire. 

But in spite of Miss Palmerston’s pretty face and delightful animation, Horace had turned his eyes 
fifty times towards the door, and given sundry indications of a restless spirit, when at length the fair 
object of his anxiety entered the room. 
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When in picturing to ourselves any thing long looked for, we have allowed imagination to ran 
away with reason, disappointment usually follows, but Danvers was an exception to the general 
rule, for Miss Grey appeared to him, to be the long sought desideratum—perfection. Beautiful and 
graceful he saw she was, and as her conversation soon assured him, sensible and well informed—her 
manner so piquant, yet so thoroughly lady-like, her voice so sweetly modulated, her laugh not a 
thought too loud, and then to crown all her evident appreciation of his own ultra elegance and 
brilliant colloquial powers, for Horace could clothe his thoughts in very pretty language, and by the 
aid of a retentive memory which assisted him to sundry borrowed odds and ends of prose and poetry, 
really appeared to be one of the most eloquent of men. In fact between his admiration of Emily 
Grey and his entire satisfaction at the manner in which he had acquitted himself, the evening pass- 
ed delightfully, and when his aunt rose to take her departure he could not help thinking her a ter- 
rible economist of time. 

« There is nothing that tends more to elevate the mind than the contemplation of the ever-vary- 
ing face of nature,” said Danvers to his aunt, as they were returning towards Rose Hill. He did not 
appear to recollect how much depends upon the medium through which we see her, and that every 
thing just then was tinged with the couleur de rose of his own agreeable thoughts, “ how beautifully,” 
he continued, “ how beautifully the moonlight mellows the distant hills, how profound their shadows 
in yonder lovely stream! Behold that noble group of trees, all laced with tangled vines, bathing in 
silver light! Oh who that has a soul can ail to be moved by so exquisite a scene? Ah dear aunt, 
I feel, I feel that if I remain among these sylvan shades much longer, I shall sow my wild oats, and 
become a quiet, peace-leving, country gentleman.” 

“ All of which grand burst of enthusiasm,” cooly rejoined his aunt,—“ being translated, if I mistake 
not, would run thus— There is nothing tends more to elevate the mind than the contemplation of 
a lovely face ; how beautiful the graceful contour of that classic head and throat ; how soft the bloom 
upon that ivory cheek ; how bright the radiance from those deep blue eyes! Why who that has a 
soul can be insensible to so charming a picture? I feel, dear aunt, I feel that if I remain here much 
longer, I shall throw aside my bachelor’s button, and become—a quiet, home-loving, married man.” 

“ A very fair translation, aunt Tevis,” laughed her nephew, “I will candidly acknowledge that 
you have but done justice to your fair young friend. I shall dream of nothing to night but those 
gentle eyes, and that sweet low voice ;” and in truth he was right, for no sooner was he overcome 
by “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” than his busy waking thoughts resolved themselves into the most 
fantastic visions, in all of which Emily Grey played a conspicuous part. Indeed so completely was 
he absorbed in the fancied contemplation of the fairest creature he had ever seen—so wholly was his 
mind occupied by the all-engrossing idea that she would one day become his own—that when he 
awoke he could scarcely persuade himself that what he beheld was but the work of a tantalizing 
dream. “ Pshaw !” he exclaimed, turning on his side, and vainly endeavoring to recall the bright 
image which had haunted his pillow. “I should not mind being one of the seven sleepers, if such 
exquisite visions attended my slumbers ;” but the glorious sunlight streaming through the windows, 
and the strong shrill clarion of a neighboring farm yard’s chanticleer, fully aroused him to day, and 
to reality. 

’Tis needless to say that Horace saw Emily that day, and the next, and the next, and the next, 
and that each hour he spent in her society seemed to bring forth new beauties, both of mind and 
person, and to confirm his aunt’s and his own exalted opinion of her ; in short he began to discover 
that his happiness was mainly dependent on his chances of success as a suitor—that where he had 
resolved to conquer, he was himself subdued ; that Horace Danvers’ heart, a fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable, had yielded at once to the unaffected graces and unassuming virtues of little Emily 
Grey. Now there was one question which never once suggested itself, which was, whether the young 
lady was equally well impressed in his favor. But pshaw! a doubt of that would have implied a 
doubt of his own peculiar powers of attraction, and a firm reliance in their unfailing efficacy pre- 
vented any little misgivings which would naturally have arisen in the mind of any one less conceit- 
ed than himself. 

One morning, out of the many that saw his visits to pretty Palmerston Cottage, a morning (as a 
poet would say,) smiling under the bright influence of the glorious sun, he threaded his way through 
the wilderness of bright flowers that filled the little garden, and entered the well known room now 
become interesting to him from the fact of its having been hourly graced by the presence of the fair 
southerner, and felt as he did so, how much there is in local association. The books she loved to 
read, the music her sweet voice so often sang, the flowers she had gathered, and sketches traced by 
her own fair hand,—all spoke of her. 

As his eye wandered round the room, he chanced suddenly to encounter the reflection of his own 
goodly person in an opposite mirror ; and as these polished luxuries had from his earliest years pos- 
sessed a singular fascination for him, he approached it, and gazed at himself with feelings of pecu- 
liar satisfaction, occasionally running his fingers through his redundant locks, now to the right, now 
to thel eft, as fancy dictated. \ ain as he was, gentle reader—largely as the bumps of sclf-esteem were 
developed on his cranium,—lI do not think, nay, I am sure, that he would not have let any one know 
exactly what his thoughts were at that moment, but I happening to have an intimate acquaintance 
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with them, shall not hesitate to give them to the world. The first was, “ What a confounded hand- 
some fellow I am, to to be sure!—”a fact which seemed to strike him more forcibly thanever on that 
particular morning—then twisting his face into a variety of strange contortions, now raising, now de- 
pressing his eyebrows in order to ascertain whether a smile or frown was most becoming, he con- 
tinued, “ Where can be found any one in whom as great personal and mental perfections unite? 
where greater elegance and refinement? Superior personal attraction, intellect and an ample suf- 
ficiency of this world’s wealth,—find me a woman insensible to these / and I will find you one with. 
out curiosity, and am I to pay Miss Grey so poor a compliment as to suppose her deficient in judg- 
ment! No, no, beautiful Emily, you cannot be less vulnerable than the rest of your sex,” and with 
this comfortable assurance, he was on the point of reseating himself, in order to await patiently the 
arrival of some member of the family, when the sound of voices conversing in suppressed tones out- 
side the window, whose closed jalousie concealed the speakers from view, arrested his attention. 
Where he stood he could not avoid hearing every word that was uttered, and as the voices were 
those of Miss Emily Palmerston and Miss Emily Giey, he would not for the world, by moving to a 
more distant part of the room, have lost a single tone. 

«“ What an absurd idea,” laughed the little southerner, “ you should have known me better than 
to suppose that I should feel flattered by the attentions of the person to whom you allude.” 

“Tt seems I did not know you at all,” rejoined her friend, “ for I positively thought that I should 
soon have been obliged to send to town for blond and white satin. A fine, dashing, distingué, elo- 
quent, moonlight-loving, poetry-quoting youth”. 

«“ Who,” added Miss Grey, in a tone somewhat heightened by indignation, “is more decidedly in 
love with a looking-glass, than any thing else, and whose boasted eloquence only serves to impress 
his hearers with a deeper sense of his marvellous conceit, and boundless confidence. No, no, dear 
Emily Palmerston, be assured that true love must be based upon esteem, and I trust you will soon 
learn to know that Emily Grey can never look on Horace Danvers as any other than the self-suf- 
ficient, heartless egotist he is, Beside, the youth, as you facetiously call him, will soon be as gray 
as your papa.” 

Imagine, if you can, dear reader, the feelings of the unfortunate Horace, as these astounding words 
reached his ears, at this new illustration of the somewhat homely proverb, “ that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves.” Completely overcome with astonishment and mortification, he sank power- 
less into a chair with his eyes staring vacantly through the open door through which he expected 
every moment to see the young ladies enter. Not for the world would he have them witness his 
great discomfiture. But how to avoid them? He knew they must soon discover, from the agitation 
it was impossible for him to conceal, that they had been overheard. What should he do? Was 
there no friendly outlet by which he could make his escape, unseen? They spoke again laughingly to 
each other, as they crossed the hall. Nearer and nearer came their light footsteps—in another mo- 
ment they would be before him. He could not support it. With one blow he dashed open the shutter 
and sprang through the window. 

Rising from the sad wreck of tulips and roses stalks and leaves, which his descent had made, 
he hurried to Rose Hill with wonderful celerity, ordered his stanhope and drove to town, while a 
gentle anathema rose to his lips, as his eye wandered for the last time towards the yellow chimneys 
of Palmerston Cottage. 

When next aunt Tevis heard of poor Horace, he was keeping bachelor’s hall—had sworn eternal 
enmity to all woman kind ;—had sold his gray mare,—dyed his gray hairs, and tiied his utmost to 
banish from his memory the sad mortifications associated with the name of Emily Grey. E E. 


_ Philadelphia, March 5th. 
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LINES ON WOMAN. 


IN REPLY TO A SLANDERER WHO CONTEMPTUOUSLY COMPARED WOMEN TO WEATHER-VANEE. 


Tur jest by feeble malice sped, Summer and winter, night and day, 


Recoils upon the slander’s head : Though thuaders roar and lightnings play, 
If weather-vanes the sex resemble, Calm in her station she remains; 
I'll tell thee how !—Give ear, and tremble! That sacred eminence maintains ; 
There practising submission still, 
Like yonder object of thy mirth, To every breath of heaven’s will, 
Woman, though resident on earth, By faithfulnes in danger tried, 
In native virtue tempest-proof, ++-- Becomes man’s monitor and guide. 


From all that soils keeps high aloof; 
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FIELD SPORTS saxo MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DOG 


IN ALL HIS VARIETIES. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 


Tue Newfoundland Dog is of the largest Arctic breed, that is to say, of that of the Northern frozen 
climes. In the head, countenance, and pendulous eats, he resembles both the hound and the spaniel, 
and in his nature, partakes of the qualities of both. He has the long shaggy hair and web feet of 
the water dog, and may indeed be almost pronounced amphibious, no other of the canine race being 
able to endure the water so long, or swim with so great facility and power. His tail is curled, or 
fringed, and his fore legs and hinder thighs are also fringed. He is not at all remarkable for symmetry 
in his form, or in the setting on of hislegs, whence his progréssion is somewhat awkward, and loose, 
and by consequence, he is not distinguished for speed ; a defect which might be remedied in breed- 
ing, were an improvement, in that particular, desirable. 

No risk is incurred by pronouncing this dog the most useful of the whole canine race, as far as 
hitherto known, upon the face of the earth. His powers, both of body and of intellect, are unequalled, 
and he seems to have been created with an unconquerable disposition to make the most benevolent 
use of those powers. His services are voluntary, ardent, incessant, and his attachment and obedience 
to man, natural and without bounds. The benignity of his countenance is a true index of his dis- 
position, and nature has been so partial to this paragon of dogs, that while he seems to be free from 
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their usual enmities and quarrelsomeness, he is endowed with the most heroic degree of courage, whe. 
ther to resent an insult, or to defend, to his last gasp, his master or companion when in danger. His 
sagacity likewise, surpasses belief, as do the numerous and important services rendered to society 
by this invaluable race, in lives saved, persons defended, and goods recovered, which by no other 
possible means could have been recovered. The list of his qualifications is extensive indeed: he is 
one of the ablest, hardiest, and most useful of draught dogs; as a keeper or defender of the house, he 
is far more intelligent, more powerful, and more depended upon, than the Mastiff, and has been 
frequently of late years substituted for him, in England Indeed, he may with much propriety, entirely 
supersede that breed, the old Ban dog being now nearly or entirely worn out. As a water dog, and 
for his services upon navigable rivers, none can come in competition with the Newfoundland; and 
various sportsmen have introduced him into the field, and shot to him with great success, his naturally 
kind disposition, and great sagacity, rendering his training an easy task. ‘he usual fate attends this 
generous race, among us : they are too often degraded and deteriorated by inferior crosses ; one piece 
of good fortune however attends them—they are not, in this country, bred beyond the demand ; thence, 
we do not, with respect to them, witness the disgusting sight of abandonment and starvation in the 
streets. 

Habitually inclined to industrious employment, such dogs are as useful to the settlers of the coast 
from which they are brought, as our ponies and galloways are to us. It is easy to accustom them 
to daily labor. From three to five of them are harnessed to a sledge or other vehicle, containing a 
load of wood or lumber, amounting to three or four hundred pounds, which they steadily draw for 
miles with ease. This they do without the aid of a driver, when they are acquainted with the road, 
and having delivered their burden, they return home to their master, and receive as a reward for their 
labor their accustomed food, which generally consists of dried fish, of which they are said to be ex- 
tremely fond. 

The Newfoundland dog seldom barks, and only when strongly provoked ; it then appears like an 
unnatural and painful exertion, which produces a noise between barking and howling, longer and 
louder than a snail, and more hollow and less sharp than barking, still strictly corresponding to the 
sounds expressed by the familiar words bow wow; and here he stops, unless it ends in a howl, in 
which he will instantaneously be joined by all the dogs within hearing. This happens frequently, 
and, in a calm, still night, produces a noise particularly hideous. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN DOG, 


Whether the numberless breeds of dogs, which are the companions of the human race in every 
region of the globe, were originally descended from one common stock, and owe their infinite varieties 
solely to their complete domestication, the modifications by which they are distinguished having been 
gradually produced by the influence of circumstances: whether, on the contrary, they are derived 
from the intermixture of different species, now so completely blended together as to render it impos- 
sible to trace out the line of their descent : and whether, on either supposition, the primeval race or 
races still exist in a state of nature, are questions which have baffled the ingenuity of the most cele- 
brated naturalists. Theory after theory has been advanced, and the problem is still as eagerly debated 
as ever, and with as little probability of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. In the investigation of 
this difficult subject, however, as in the search after the philosopher’s stone, many curious facts have 
been brought to light, which would otherwise in all probability have remained buried in obscurity ; 
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and the causes which are continually operating to produce a gradual change of character, both in 
outward form and in intellectual capacity, among the brute creation, have received considerable 
elucidation. It is thus that theories, however erroneous in themselves, are frequently made subser- 
vient to the advancement of science, by the important facts which are incidentally developed by their 
authors in the ardor of their zeal for the establishment of a favorite hypothesis. 

It is by no means our intention to enter upon the discussion of so extensive a question. But while 
we purposely abstain from inquiring what was the original dog, before he was reclaimed (if such a 
period ever existed) to the service of man, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in the specimen 
now before us we have him in that condition in which he may be supposed to approach most nearly 
to a state of nature. From the observation of the characters, physical and moral, which he presents 
in this first stage of cultivation, some idea may perhaps be deduced of what a dog would be without 
any cultivation whatever ; but it should always be borne in mind that even amongst the most savage 
nations the dogs are as distinct in character as the tribes they serve, and that their degree of intel- 
lectual development frequently outstrips that of the masters who hold them in subjection. 

Dr. Richardson suspects that the original North American Indian dog is the breed now in the pos- 
session of the Hare Indians and other tribes frequenting the banks of the Mackenzie River and Great 
Bear Lake. It was, perhaps, formerly generally spread over the northern parts of America; but being 
fitted only for the chase, it has since the introduction of guns, gradually given way to the mongrel 
race sprung from the Esquimaux, Newfoundland, and this very breed, with occasional intermixture 
of other kinds, 

The Hare-Indian dog is not so large as the prairie wolf, but exceeds the red American fox; and 
yet it bears a greater resemblance to the former than to the latter. Its muzzle is narrow, elongated, 
and pointed; its ears broad at the base, pointed at the tip, and perfectly erect; its legs rather long 
and delicate ; and its tail thick, bushy, and curved slightly upwards, but not by any means with the 
decided curl of the Esquimaux. Its body is covered with long straight hairs, the ground-color of 
which is white, marked with large irregular patches of grayish black intermingled with various 
shades of brown. The ears are covered on the outside with short brown hair, which becomes black- 
ish towards the margin and at the base; that of the inside is longer and white. On the muzzle the 
hair is white and very short, as also on the legs, but becomes thicker and somewhat longer on the 
feet, and is continued to the very extremities of the toes. 

The Hare-Indian dog has neither courage nor strength to fit it for pulling down any of the larger 
animals; but its broad feet and light make enable it to run over the snow without sinking, if the 
slightest crust is formed on it, and thus easily to overtake and tease the moose or reindeer, and keep 
them at bay until the hunters come up. 





THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


This is the species which Buffon selected as the foundation of his hypothesis, and which he as- 
sumed to be the archetype of the canine genus, the Adam of dogs, from which every species and 
variety has descended. Other speculators have supposed the sheep-dog derived from the wolf, a con- 
jecture in all probability, founded on appearance merely, and indeed not of the most fortunate kind, 
the very opposite dispositions of the two animals considered; that the shepherd’s-dog is the most 
ancient race of the genus, is well ascertained from history, and at the same time, the most universal ; 
the shepherds of all nations of the old world, having been provided with dogs of similar species and 
qualification with those we now describe. 
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If we may give credit to the position which scems to have passed current through a number of 
books, this dog is a heaven-born genius, coming into this world fully qualified by nature for his 
business, and requiring no training whatever, like other animals. The truth we apprehend to be, 
that this race Aas a strong natural instinct or predisposition to keeping, or watching and preserving 
any thing that comes under its observation, which joined with its patience, mildness, and gentleness 
of disposition, indicated to the inquiring faculties of man their use as keepers of sheep. Their sa- 
gacity, docility, and powerful attachment to home and to their master and protector, aided by their 
grand natural propensity, render the teaching them their duty an easy and pleasant task, that which 
with other breeds of dogs, is generally so laborious, and attended with such disgusting severity. The 
young sheep dogs, in truth, will generally be entered and instructed by their elders, with very little 
extra instruction from the shepherd, The drovers’ dog, is a race of animals well known in England, 
a sort of mixed breed between the shepherd, cur, mastiff, and lurcher, a very useful breed no doubt, 
but of qualities varying in proportion to their mixture of breeds, and considerably different from those 
of the parent stock. 

The sherherd’s dog is said to have been preserved in its original purity of species, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and in the most uncultivated parts of Wales. In fact, such is most likely to be 
the case, in all open countries, where the sheep husbandry necessarily predominates, and where this 
dog is of the greatest account, his services being indispensable, and the trust reposed in him so great. 
He is truly a wonder of his species ; with an appearance of somnolency, of heaviness and indolence, 
he is all alive, and active, and energetic, when inspired by a sense of duty, or directed by the com. 
mands of his master, the slightest indications of which, are sufficient for his ready comprehension. 
He is the most cuntented of all the canine raee, the least given to wandering, or attention to strange 
pursuits or to strangers, his whole faculties appearing completely absorbed in that employment to 
which he is destined. Withoct the external signs of robustness, he is able to endure the greatest 
hardships, defying hunger, wet, and cold, and the shivering blasts of winter, in the wilderness, upon 
the mountain, and in those dreary wilds, where if the shepherd ventures, he treads with cautious and 
perilous steps. 

This species has generally, but not universally, one or two supernumerary toes upon the hinder 
feet, sometimes on one foot only. The same peculiarity attends some of the larger spaniels and 
pointers. These spare toes are quite useless, being void of muscular power, and hanging from the hinder 
part of the leg. They are somewhat of an impediment, and likely to be torn by briars; it is well, 
therefore, to clip them off with sharp scissors, before the whelp can see. 


IT WAS A DREAM. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


I stoop beside the river—sweetly singing I heard along the woods, a footstep stealing, 
Its tranquil stream, It seem’d to twine 

Seem’d thy loved voice unto my fond ear bringing, | ’Mong fallen leaves, ’till its clear sound revealing, 
It was a dream. Heralded thine. 

I gathen’d flowers, like those we fondly cherish’d | River, and flower, and gentle voice were nigh me, 
In days gone by, And years were past, 

Buds, that upon my heart in sorrow perish’d, And thou, in all thy gentle truth wert by me, 
Blooming to die. In peace at last. 

I heard sweet tones, like fairy music playing Our old familiar haunts in brightness smiling, 
Upon the air, Did gladly seem ; a 

As tho’ thy voice’s echo had been staying But sleep, my sicken’d heart had been beguiling, 





In some nook there. It was a dream. 
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Indecision, a Tale of the Far West, and other Poems. By J. K. Mitchell, M. D. Philadelphia, 
E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 


We have read this volume with feelings of unmingled gratification. We recognise in the chaste 
and classical style of the principal poem, the harbinger of a new era in poetry, or rather a return to 
those purer models in this most elegant and most difficult of the fine arts, whose influence on the 
public mind has been shaken and loosed, but not destroyed, by the predominance of that school 
whose characteristic is a morbid and turbulent excitement. It is refreshing, after being drenched 
with a flood of all sorts of imitations of the popular faults of Byron, to meet with a poem on which 
the mind can repose—a poem of which the style is unforced, natural, quiet; relying upon truth, 
moral beauty, and naiveté, for interest; and upon harmony of numbers, and purity of language, for 
effect. In reading “ Indecision,” one is more strongly reminded of Crabbe, than of any other En- 
glish poet. Whether it be some peculiarity in the rhythm, or a certain elevation in the moral tone 
of the poem, which produces this effect, we are not able to say ; but certain it is, that any reader, 
at all familiar with that great Corypheus of the moral poets of Great Britain, will instantly recog- 
nise in the writer of « Indecision” a kindred spirit. 

That we may not be supposod to be speaking without authority on this point, we will now sub- 
mit an extract or two, in which will be seen not only the polished diction and high moral tone of 
our favorite, but the same masterly power of description, graphic and truthful to the minutest details. 





Take the following description of a contest with a panther :— 


But Ella’s prayer of faith, when hope had failed, 
Though short and broken, fearfully prevail’d ; 
For, just as groping for the mortal part, 
The fiend had really found poor Norman’s heart, 
And rais’d his arm to deal the deadly blow, 
He paus’d to listen to a growl so low, 
That only practis’d ears like his could hear— 
For nothing sharpens sound like guilty fear. 
“ Hist, Hector! pup! where are you? down! 
lie still !” 
A deeper growl made every fibre thrill. 
A sudden rush—a spring—the panther’s cry, 
In savage grandeur, echo’d through the sky. 
The kneeling figure caught the prowler’s view, 
And on his prey his massive form he threw. 
The cry—the crash—destroy’d the sleeper’s 
spell, 
And up he sprang, as down the felon fell. 

It was a fearful struggle. Now the steel 
Made, as his yell express’d, the monster feel ; 
And now, the fasten’d tooth-hold rous’d the cry 
Of that hard man’s reluctant agony. 





Above, below, as force or fate prevail’d, 
Each, in his turn, his struggling foe assail’d. 
The grinding fangs, the knife’s vindictive crash, 
The rending claw, the eyes envenom’d flash, 
The growl, the groan, the curse, the hissing breath, 
The long wild howl—and all was still as death. 

At length, with cautious step, and searching 

eye, 
Bewilder'd Norman slowly ventur’d nigh, 
Halloo’d, but vainly ; nearer still he drew ; 
Halloo’d again, 
“ Ho, Harden, is it you? 

I'll try my foot ; but yet ’tis hardly wise, 
A wounded panthe: crouches to surprise.” 
Again he call’d—and then, with cautious dread, 
Impell’d his foot against the panther’s head— 
It mov’d not, for the fiery beast was dead. 
More cautiously he sought for signs of life 
In Harden’s frame.—It was a fearful strife— 
He answered not the call ; no mutter’d curse 
Follow’d the blow—it was his last reverse. 


Now look at the group of dead as they lay the next morning after the contest :— 


She wildly woke and kiss’d his ghastly cheek, 
And bounded off, the promis’d buds to seek, 
While horror-stricken Norman could not rise,— 
He saw the flash of madness in her eyes, 

And anxiously observ’d her as she fled 

Straight to the spot where lay the bloody dead ; 
Unconscious of their presence, till her foot 

Was placed, as if to spring across the brute. 





She stood spell-bound by Harden’s stony face, 
Where every deadly passion kept its place ; 
Not living signals floating, each alone, 
Expression changing with the varied tone 

Of that bad mind ; but like the painted leaves, 
Which to the earth the fading forest heaves, 
The passions mingled, not confounded lie, 
Rage in the frown, and malice in the eye ; 
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Contempt for goodness in the reckless sneer, While Ella, terror-stricken, scann’d the face, 
And hatred of whatever man holds dear In whose stern features madness’ self might trace 
Thron’d on the curling lip, while fiercely shown, | The harden’d marks of passion, now no more, 
The serried teeth express'd revenge alone ; As lavas frown, where mountains flamed of yore ; 
And strangely over all, the marble smile Across her face, confus’d emotions rush, 

Was veil-like cast, by his unceasing guile. Now terror’s chill is there, now triumph’s flush, 


The knife, hilt-deep, obey’d his stiffen’d clasp, | As foamless waves contrasted shadows take 
The monster’s tongue yet wrinkled in his grasp: | From sunset-skies, when stirs the breezy lake. 
His knees were forc’d against the dinted chest, | Her tender frame the strife could illy brook, 


His wary feet the hinder claws represt ; And painful languor grew in every look ; 
And in his mouth remained the gory wreck Until the calm of mere exhaustion cast 
Of skin and hair extorted from the neck. A quietness across her face at last ; 

His reckless courage failed him not in death, And feebly mirror’d in her countenance, 


And self- possession clos’d with closing breath. Was seen again the spirit’s conscious glance. 
The panther’s blood bedew’d his clammy face, | The very waves that wreck’d his bark before, 
The panther’s arms bestow’d the last embrace; _, May cast the struggling seaman to the shore ; 





He died, as he had liv’d, a brutal “ brave,” And passion’s sudden tempests, tho’ they blind 
With none to close his eyes, with none to mark The shatter’d reason, oft restore the mind. 
his grave. 


" We decline to give an analysis of the story, such a process being always as distasteful to us as 
that of deliberately pulling to pieces a beautiful moss rose in order to point out its botanical charac- 
teristics. The poet should, at least, be allowed to develope the action of his piece in his own way— 
to lift the silken curtain, and disclose the fair scenes of his own creation at the moment when his 
fancy prompts, unanticipated by the bungling interference of an uncalled assistant. The more per- 
fect the artist’s own adjustment of time, place, and circumstance, to the precise effect which he in- 
tends to produce, the more completely is this effect destroyed by blurting out beforehand a clumsy 
outline of the story. No,no! Give us chapter and verse, in the old fashioned way, just as it is 
set down in the book ; for, with reference to poetry, we still retain the feelings of the child, wha 
will not bear to hear the catastrophe of the fairy tale till he comes to it in the regular course of the 
narrative—“ the story, the whole story, and nothing but the story,” for our money. Our readers 
will, therefore, excuse us from attempting any outline. But we cannot take leave of this exquisite 
poem without one more extract, which we have chosen for its happy delineation of rural, or rather 
forest life in the far west. 


At first he spoke of olden time, when there | Of public service, or in peace, or war, 

They fought the Indian, and subdued the bear; | And most had borne an office, all could show a scar. 
And, in the log-built temple, knelt to pray, Though much the patriarch himself had serv’d 
While rifles, loaded for the sudden fray, The common cause, on that alone reserv’d, 
The door-way cluster’d ; when the ploughman’s| He scarcely glanc’d, but did not fail to tell 

eye How often Norman hush’d the fearful yell 
Now mark’d the furrow, now the coppice nigh, | Of savage foes, and turn’d the deadly flood 
For profit or for foes; and children, taught Of desolation back upon the wood: 
The early use of weapons, bravely fought How oft he track’d, with keen, unerring ken, 
To save a mother’s home. Such dangers drew | The tender infant to the forest-den, 
Near to each other’s hearts the faithful few, And pluck’d it from the red man’s iron hands, 
Who swept before the axe the fruitless gloom When fierce tormentors heap’d the burning 
Of forest shadows, and enrich’d with bloom brands ; 
Of field and garden, that enchanting land, And spite of thronging foes and whistling lead, 
Where gleams no more at night the prowling In-| And blood from recent wounds profusely shed, 

dian’s brand. Eluding native skill and tireless hate, 
He trac’d the progress of the “ settlement,” He fainted—only at the white man’s gate, 
From when he pitch’d amid the woods his tent— | Where, pale with hope deferred, the weeping mo- 
And mark’d the trees, which stand aloof to show ther sate. 
The faithful record of the axe’s blow, The speaker barely hinted many a deed 
Unerring landmarks—to the present hour, Of well-tim’d kindness in the hour of need, 
Of wealth and safety, happiness and power. Lest envy, wak’d by wounded pride, should start 
He sought occasion, as events arose From slumber, and possess the hearer’s heart. 
Along his tale, the virtues to disclose He rather dwelt on good received, not given ; 
Of old and young, forgetting not the brave, How each for Norman’s growing fame had 
The wise and good, whom valor could not save, striven ; 
Nor conduct rescue from an early grave. And how, until his late reverses, he 
The various peril of the infant state Disparag’d not their tried sagacity. 
Gave scope some wondrous action to relate, He drew the picture of his palmy state, 





Of all who listen’d. Each had had his share The lot that seem’d beyond the reach of fate, 
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Built on the people’s love, an honest heart, 

And wisdom, destitute of selfish art; 

Health, time, and treasere, for the public use, 

And arduous office, long without abuse. 

He then portray’d his present desolation, 

The loss of wealth, respect, and friends, and sta- 
tion, 

And wonder’d what could cause the fearful fall 

Of one so much, so long esteem’d by all. 

He saw around him men both good and wise, 

Who look’d not out with inconsiderate eyes ; 

Who, train’d by trials, taught by hopes deceiv’d, 

In Norman’s often tested truth believ’d, 

And yet believed ; for while his fortune, thrown 

To worthless men, had been his loss alone, 

He yet, with signs of deep disgust, withdrew 

From other converse with the hateful crew. 

A dread delusion only could explain 

The sudden drag of fate’s disastrous chain, 
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And that delusion was—— 
“My daughter, tell,” 
He cried, “ to those good neighbors what befel 
Last night, and how the hoarded secret, wrung 
By you from Norman’s too reluctant tongue, 
Demands our sympathy, and not our blame; 
Come, daughter, vindicate a husband’s fame!” 
The simple, eloquent, affecting tale, 
In trembling beauty’s language, did not fail 
To touch most deeply, hearts, whose cords of love, 
Attemper’d by the Master-hand above, 
Were yet responsive ; for the world had not 
Its brood of heartless passions gather'd to the spot. 
”*T'was balm to Ella’s bosom, as she heard 
From each successively, a soothing word ; 
And hope, who long had left invading care 
To plough his furrows o’er her forehead fair, 
Return’d to plant her own sweet flowrets there. 


The Ruins of Athens, Titania’s Banquet, and other Puems. By G. Hill. Otis, Broaders, and 
Co. Boston. 


Mr. George Hill, who dates from the City of Washington, has given this volume to the public as 


aie cies silane daeaiadita 








his credentials to the right of a niche in the temple of Apollo. Mr. Hill may demand a very re 
spectable standing among the poets of the present day; and, if we mistake not, will eventually earn 
unto himself a name and a fame of some considerable magnitude. His writings teem with all the 
essentials of poetry; he has at command a graceful flow of eloquent and appropriate language; 
classical allusions gem every page, and genius and taste “ imbue the sterling verse.” The first poem 
in this collection, “ The Ruins of Athens,” pleased us with such intensity, that we caught ourselves 
marking every verse for quotation; and, after a second reading, we are unable to select from it » 
specimen of the author’s talents, for each succeeding verse seems to excel its predecessor. “ Titania” 

Banquet, a Masque,” is of a lighter but not inferior nature. The following description of the fairy 
queen’s attendants is remarkably good. 


One would think 

She’d of their henchmen robbed the courts of all 
The shadow-kings ’twixt here and Mariban. 
There’s one that wears a feather in his cap, 
Plucked from the gray hood of a Lapland ow],— 
Look! with a snow-flake on it. The bright shell, 
Wherewith yon dwarf Elfbonnets his swart brow, | The same. She bought him of a sailor from 
Is from a shoal of Muscat ; and the robe,— The Cyclades, to be her trumpeter. 
Spangled with gold and strung with small, white | She prized him for his spots. The dolt ! there’s no 

pearls, More music in his horn than in the bark 
The Spirit of the brown and buskin’d leg Of Scylla’s sea-dogs. Yet he swears he has 
Trails at his sunburnt knee,—was once the ear | Heard Phebus sing, and into silence charmed 
Of a small mouse, that burrows in an isle The harp of Memnon; nay, unsphered the Moon 
Washed by the Amazon. To meet Endymion. 


FIRST FAIRY. 
What’s that she holds in a silken string ? a beetle? 


SECOND FAIRY. 





Titania's orders for the course of her banquet are fairy-like and rich : 


TITANTA. Of inhumed cities, they would drink the light 
I would have all things rare and delicate : As sands do water, 


Wines in old jars, stamped with the seals of kings TITANIA. 

Whose bones are dust ; liquors in crystal cups, | Spices I’ll have from Ceylon, such as scent 

Whose blush would shame the morning’s, and | The sea-air for a thousana leagues ; incense 
whose sparkle Of gums of Afric, sweeter than the lip 

Dim the tear she lets fall upon the rose, Of Cupid moist with Cytherea’s kiss, 

Or the dissolved pearl that Cleopatra Or Hebe'’s sprinkled by the cup of Jove ; 





Drank to Mark Anthony, Fruits from all climes within the signs that bound 
ASPHALT. The sun’s march, ripening on their branches, 
I know of such, brought 


That have so long been buried in the vaults 
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In vases moulded of transparent earth ; 
Syrups of Hybla and the bags of bees 
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Where the Athenian with the nightingale 
In singing strove and broke her heart. There do 





That thrid the alleys of Cashmere. Away! The wing’d musicians at this hour resort, 
[Exeunt Puck and his troop. | Startling the midnight silence till each leaf 
FAIRY. Seems a melodious tongue. Thither will I, 
Shall we have music ? And so bewitch them with a song I heard 
TITANIA. A star sing to a Mermaid as she lay, 
Music? such as shall Her white arm floating like a moonbeam on 
Unsphere the Pleiades, The still sea-wave, that they shall hither flock 
FAIRY. Like Tritons to the shell of Proteus. 
I know a bower—it is in Thessaly, 


We give the first two verses of “ The Song of the Elfin Steersman,” regretting that our limits will 
not allow us to present the whole of this excellent poem to our readers. 


And some the mote, for the gold of his coat, 
By the light of the will-o’wisp follow ; 

And others, they trip where the alders dip 
Their leaves in the watery hollow ; 

And one is with the fire-fly’s lamp 


One elf, I trow, is diving now 

For the small pear! ; and one, 

The honey-bee for his bag he 

Goes chasing in the sun: 

And one, the knave, has pilfered from 





The Nautilus his boat Lighting his love to bed ;— 
And takes his idle pastime where Sprites, away ! elf and fay 
The water-lilies float. ; And see them hither sped. 





Al Abri, or, The Tent Pitched. By N. P. Willis. One volume, pp.172. 8. Colman, New York. 


We speak advisedly when we say that we consider this book to be the best specimen of polished 
and familiar composition in the English language ; and yet we observe that an editor of our acquain- 
tance complains of its affectation and obscurity of phrase. Quintilian, we beg the rhetorician’s par- 
don for the comparison, accused the clear and elegant Livy of provincialism ; we must therefore ex- 
cuse the maker of paragraphs for his inappreciation of the “ pure well of English undefiled,” which 
flows from under a bridge in the valley of the Susquehannah. 

Virgil, the sweetest of the classics, after journeying through the fairy lands of the Italian provinces, 
pitched his tent at a small farm in the village of Petiola, near Mantua, and studied the philosophy of 
Epicurus. It was there, on the banks of the Mincio, that he composed the harmonious blendings of 
agriculture and poetry, the Georgics, and penned his Eclogues to his friend Varus, of whom we 
know nothing. N. P. Willis, « after many years travel in Europe and the East,” has pitched his 
tent in a farm on the banks of the Owega, some eighty miles above Wyoming. In the beautiful 
shades of Glenmary, he planned “ A |’ Abri,” which only requires the halo of antiquity to be cast around 
its name to attain the classic splendor now attached to the rusticities of Maro, Willis’s “ Letters” 
are addressed to Dr. T. O. Porter, of New York, a gentleman worthy the public’s regard. The friends 
are co-editors of The Corsair, a new literary paper of well-deserved repute. 

We have made strong assertions respecting the merits of this our most favorite book ; and as par- 
tial quotations afford no material for the judgment of our friends, we request them to obtain the work, 
and correct us if we are wrong. But we are constrained to indulge in a wish—an earnest desire— 
to present a short extract which we have marked for insertion. Read it, and confess that you are 
unable to point out a passage in any contemporary author which may successfully compete with it 
in elegance of imagery and polished chasteness of style. 


“ As I look out from under the bridge, I see an oriel sitting upon a dog-wood tree of my planting. 
His song drew my eye from the paper. I find it difficult, now, not to take to myself the whole glory 
of tree, song, and plumage. By an easy delusion, I fancy he would not have come but for the beauty 
of the tree, and that his song says as much, in bird-recitative. I go back to one rainy day of April, 
when, hunting for maple saplings, I stopped under that graceful tree, in a sort of island jungle, and 
wondered what grew so fair that was so unfamiliar, yet with a bark like the plumage of the pen- 
cilled pheasant. The limbs grew curiously. A lance-like stem, and, at regular distances a cluster 
of radiating branches, like a long cane thrust through inverted parasols. I set to work with spade 
and pick, took it home on my shoulder, and set it out by Glenmary brook, and there it stands to-day, 
in the full glory of its leaves, having justshed the white blossoms with which it kept holiday in June. 
Now the tree would have leaved and flowered, and the oriel, in black and gold, might perchance 
have swung and sung on the slender branch, which is still tilting with his effort in that last cadenza. 
But the fair picture it makes to my eye, and the delicious music in my ear, seem to me no less of 
my own making and awaking. Is it the same tree, flowering unseen in the woods, or transplanted 
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into a circle of human love and care, making a part of a woman’s home, and thought of and admired 
whenever she comes out from her cottage, with a blessing on the perfume and verdure? Is it the 
same bird, wasting his song in the thicket, or singing to me, with my whole mind afloat on his music, 
and my eyes fastened to his glittering breast? So it is the same block of marble, unmoved in the 
caves of Pentelicus, or brought forth and wrought under the sculptor’s chisel. Yet the sculptor is 
allowed to create. Sing on, my bright oriel! Spread to the light and breeze your desiring fingers, 
my flowering tree! Like the player upon the organ, I take your glory to myself; though, like the 
hallelujah that burns under his fingers, your beauty and music worship God.” 





The Croppy. A Tale. By the O'Hara Family. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, 


A powerful, well-written novel, from the pen of Banim, one of the best writers of fiction in the 
present imaginative age. “ ‘The Croppy” exhibits fresh instances of the wrongs and sufferings of 
the Irish peasantry, detailed with an eloquence and force of language peculiarly the characteristics 
of the author, who has added materially to his fame by the production of this work. He has the 
taet to weave so much fact amongst his fiction that we are frequently tempted to style his writings, 
“The Romance of the History of Ireland.” 

“ The Croppy” originally appeared in the pages of the London Metropolitan Magazine. It is 
strange that the best novels and tales from the pens of English writers have been published in chap- 
ters in some twenty or thirty consecutive numbers of various of the periodical works, not only to 
the profit of the writers and the satisfaction of the public, but to the advantage of the booksellers, 
who would sooner publish a work which has already acquired a fame, than risk the venture of a 
novel entirely unknown. But here, if the editor of a periodical continues a tale beyond two or 
three numbers, he has to endure the grumblings of a host of “ patrons,” who require a dish of amuse- 
ment that does not impose the necessity of continuing a chain of thought from one month to ano- 
ther. Unfortunately for the sound and sterling readers, who care not for the length of an article if 
its value is of a corresponding extent, the “ go-ahead” class of subscribers is of an extent that ren- 
ders attention to their wishes a matter of positive necessity—consequently, the works of American 
novelists never can appear in the pages of an American periodical. 





Births, Deaths, and Marriages. By the author of «Sayings and Doings,” “ Maxwell,” “ Jack 
Brag,” ete. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This novel is not one of the best of Mr. Theodore Hook’s numerous productions, nor is there a 
sufficiency of merit about it to warrant that extent of popularity which every one of his works 
seems fated to enjoy. The incidents are meagre, the characters common-place, and the working-out 
of the plot most laboriously tedious and uninteresting. The ad captandum nature of the title, 
which, by the way, is equally applicable to any other tale, and the talent evinced in the author’s 
other novels, warranted the reprinting of this affair, which, we are satisfied, will never become a 
popular matter with the generality of American readets. 





Horace Vernon ; or, Fashionable Life. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


A very superior work, deserving a bette: title. “ Fashionable Life,” is, in fact, a misnomer; for, 
in the circles of fashionable life in England, the heroes and heroines of our novelist would not be 
allowed to intrude. But he has given us a well-drawn picture of human nature, and deduced an 
excellent moral from the vagaries of frail mankind. “ Horace Vernon,” is, in fact, the most inter- 
esting novel of the day. 


The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Blessington. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Phila- 
delphia. 


This work is the journal of a tour performed in 1822 and 1823 by the Countess of Blessington, 
through the southern provinces of France and “ the sunny climes of fair Italia’s land.” The book 
is written in such a life-like tone of earnestness, and with such a total absence of affectation, that 
the reader may sit in his easy chair, and fancy that he is absolutely experiencing the most delightfu? 
tour that can be made, in the most charming company that the world can afford. Every pers 
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who desires to be conducted by the accomplished Countess through the most interesting portion of 
Europe, to hear her opinions of the formation of continental society, of the chef d’euvres of ancient 
and modern art, of various of the eminent men of the day—to some of whom a personal and par- 
ticular introduction is given—let him hasten to secure “The Idler in Italy,” and we stake our criti- 
cal reputation that he will thank us for the hint. 


ee 


The Adventures of Robin Day. By the author of “ Calavar,” «“ Nick of the Woods,” etc. Two 
Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Prolific authors are frequently reduced to the necessity of repeating themselves—of giving a 
warmed-up hash of their best joints, trusting to some little difference in the cookery, some variety 
in the seasoning and tone of the same, to disguise the matter from their customers. Walter Scott 
was a painful evidence of this fact—his Meg Merrilies ran through several aliases, and always figured 
in his most hasty and immature productions. Boz delights in portraying fat, abrupt, 1ude old men, 
and Dr. Bird has given us another version of Roaring Ralph, in the person of Captain Hellcat, the 
hero of Robin Day’s narration. Indeed, we have the Roarer in a two-fold capacity in the same vo- 
lume, with the simple alteration of a name, merely—for Skipper Duck is a perfect counterpart to 
Captain Hellcat, and it is difficult to say which swears the loudest, or commits the most reprehensi- 
ble actions. 

It is well for Dr. Bird that his literary reputation is of that established basis that he can afford to 
put forth such a work as Robin Day—a publication that would ruin a parvenu, and drag down to 
the depths of perdition half a score of fledgling scribblers who have not such works as Calavar, The 
Hawks, and Nick of the Woods, to fall back upon, and exhibit as the standards of their reputations. 
There is neither originality in the conception, or novelty in the characters, or interest in the plot of 
Robin Day. A grossness of language and violation of the proprieties and probabilities of human 
nature characterize every chapter; the world never produced such a born ass as Robin Day, and the 
very worst state of society never impunibly allowed the doings of such infamous scoundrels as Hell- 
cat and Duck. 

Whilst fearlessly mentioning the heavy faults of this last production of a popular and powerful 
writer, we cheerfully bear witness to its excelling variety of incident which rapidly attracts the at- 
tention of the reader, and its occasional beauties of description, which make us the more regret the 
deficiencies already enumerated. The scene wherein Robin Day is made to personate an Indian 
magus, and the scoundrelly Captain officiates as bear leader, is outrageously laughable and graphic-- 
but its enjoyment is marred by the heteroclite stupidity of the narrator, and the continuance of the 
heartless villany of the concocter of the scheme. 

The general reader will be apt to assimilate “ Boy Tom” with Smike in Nicholas Nickleby ; and 
discover a vast resemblance in the sloop life of Tom and Robin to the aboard-barge days of Jacob 
Faithful. 

If Doctor Bird, in the full possession of powers which, if fairly exercised, would entitle him to 
one of the highest places in the modern Parthenon, will scribble away his fame, and, anxious only 
to be considered as a ready and a voluminous writer, publish such unconsidered crudities as “ Robin 
Day,” he must not be annoyed at the severity of criticism which such carelessness of true fame will 
inevitably bring upon him. We are too proud of the talents of our fellow citizen, and too honestly 
jealous of his reputat‘on, to allow him to commit such a suicidal act without a fitting and a due re- 
buke. Ten years hence, Dr. Bird will wish to cancel every copy extant of “The Adventures of 
Robin Day.” 


The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryatt, E.L. Carey and A. Hart, Philadelphia, 


However popular, in any certain or uncertain sense, the writings of Captain Marryatt have already 
been or may be, we believe that the opinion formerly expressed of them by Mr. Willis— 
To him the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered— 


was but the echo of the private idea entertained by every reasonable critic in Christendom. 

Let us give the devil his due, and accord the author of Snarleyyow what credit he may desire for a 
very equivocal fertility of invention, displayed in a copiousness of incident pervading his entire 
writings. Let us also award him the somewhat higher praise of an air of truthfulness, naturalness, 
and bonhommie in the individual case of Peter Simple—admitting at the same time that no better 
nautical adventures are to be met with than we find in this the best of his novels—and we have then 
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said every thing that can conscientiously be said in his favor. Per contra, we have evidence, upon 
every page of the numerous volumes with which he has surfeited the public, of a miserable mental 
inanity, a positive baldness of thought, an utter absence of all lofty imagination, an inconseguence 
of narration, and a feeble childishness of manner which would be unpardonable in any school-boy of 
decent pretensions. His English and his method of putting it together betray too unquestionably 
a deficiency in the ordinary education of a gentleman. To his common style the expressive epithet 

is the only one very positively applicable. In short, Captain Marryatt seems horn to show the 
age the abundant falsity of that old dogma which esteems the popularity, or, more strictly, the circu- 
lation of a boek, a proper and sufficient test of its merit. 

The Phantom Ship has been too long before our readers to need an extended notice. The old 
legend of the Flying Dutchman (a iegend, by the bye, possessing all the rich materiel which a 
vigorous imagination could desire) is worked up with so many of the pitiable niaiseries upon which 
we have commented, that few persons of disciplined intellect will derive from the medley any other 
impressions than those of the ridiculous and outré. The story, however, is by no means the worst 
from the pen of Captain Marryatt, and thus far we most unequivocally recommend it. At all events 
it is a somewhat more creditable production than that unfortunate Diary of a Blazé. 





Military Magazine, and Record of the Volunteers of the United States. In Monthly Numbers. 


This publication, issued by William M. Huddy, No. 84, Noble street, Philadelphia, is devoted to 
the history and pictorial display of the various Volunteer Companies of the United States. The 
military illustrations are lithographed with spirit, and the work is, in every sense, worthy the patron- 
age of the officers and men of the different corps. Five dollars will secure twelve numbers; each 
number contains two or three plates, with letter press explanations. The Magazine will extend to 
four volumes, royal quarto. 


The Reviewer of Mrs. Emma Willard Reviewed : Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, and American 
Monthly Review, February, 1839, page 124 to 128 pp. 29. 


The readers of this Magazine will remember that in our February number we reviewed, at some 
length, a recent pamphlet, by Mrs. Willard. We controverted some of the positions assumed in 
that production, and endeavored to present a fair estimate of Mrs. W’s. abilities as a writer. Our re- 
marks have provoked a most rabid replication, which has been given to the world in a pamphlet of 
29 pages, whose title stands at the head of our present article. 

Happily for our safety, there is little in this furious broadside but noise and smoke. The balls, 
if there were any in the charge, fell harmlessly before they reached the mark at which they were 
aimed. The best defence we could make against these twenty-nine pages, would be, had we space 
for such a purpose, to present them entire to our readers. In all sincerity, we submit to this chi- 
valrous “ Vindicator,” who ever he or she may be, whether before he again attempt a similar labor, 
it would not be better to allow the fiery effervescence of his wrath to subside a little. He would 
then stand at least a better chance of making his style, according to the canon of John Denham, 
whom he so much admires as a literary law-giver, “ strong without rage ;” and he would be more 
likely both to wound his adversary and propitiate his readers. “ Something rankling here,” as Colonel 
Hayne, pointing to his heart, once suid to Mr. Webster on the floor of the United States Senate, 
always makes havoc of the strength of the most vigorous champion. 

If the reader will have the goodness to remember, we animadverted, in our review of Mrs. Willard, 
upon her advice to her young ladies anwars to teach some one subject, with which they were not 
previously acquainted. We contested the expediency of giving this principle so broad an applica- 
tion, but admitted that there might be circumstances in which its application would be quite proper. 
This, we believe, is the fair construction of our language ; certainly, it was the extent of our mean- 
ing. Now see what a speck the knightly Vindex has conjured out of this last harmless view :— 


“What next? He [the Reviewer] clearly begins to quail. The lady, forsooth, is partly right. 
She might have told her teachers, says he, ‘ that under peculiar circumstances they might occasion- 
ally’—do what’? Nothing short, indignant readers, of that which he has before, with great flourish, 
told us is wrene we / From this, I take it, we are to understand our ‘ educationist’ to say, 

‘ 


young ladies may be ‘ advised’ that, under peculiar circumstances, they may, occasionally, transgress 
a 


/ Friends of youth, is this safe doctrine? Guardians of female honor, is this safe doctrine ? 
Is this doctrine found in the code of morals taught in the sermon on the mount? For the conse- 
quences and effect of his argument, it is of no avail to him whether the position assumed by the lady 
be right or wrong. He asserts it to be wrong; and from that position he reasons, and his reasoning 
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leads him to the conclusion that young ladies may be taught that, under the pressure of circumstances 
and occasions, they may sin a /i/tle /” 


This fairly distances every thing we ever met with except the madness of Don Quixotte. Let no 
one ever again laugh at the imaginary Dulcinea or the fancy that could convert windmills, barbers, 
flocks of sheep, and a hundred other common objects into mailed knights and towering giants, when 
a writer, claiming to be imbues with a philosophical spirit, perceives in the simple expression of an 
opinion that what is not expedient as a general thing may become so occasionally by circumstances, 
an invitation to the whole female sex to libidinous indulgences. We do not believe that the Lancas. 
terian plan of mutual instruction is the best system of education intrinsically, but have no doubt 
that it is often the best under the circumstances of the case. Are we, therefore, subverters of the 
Christian doctrine, and enemies of the public morals ; assailing the strongholds of female honor, and 
luring innocence to its ruin? “Vindicator” says yes, and this answer is an average sample of his 
fairness, or want of fairness, throughout his twenty nine pages. The question at issue was not a 
question of morals at all; and his virtuous horror and indignant appeals to an outraged community 
are about as apposite in the connexion where they stand, as would have been the barren names Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. 

Having favored our readers with a specimen of Vindicator’s candor, we must now give them a 
slight taste of his strength. This consists entirely of a liberal interlarding of his pages with such 
choice epithets, applied to us and our article, as the following :—“ Hater of purity’’—* covetous 
huckster”—“ voluntary traducer”—“thief”—«debased mind”’—*« mind familiar with gross delin- 
quencies” —“ lurking defamer”—*“ weak and wicked judge”—« Hun”—« Goth”—* barbarian” — 
“vain, pedantic, half-instructed, self-styled educationist”—« loose moralist” —«low-breeding”—« de- 
testable in spirit, principle, and sentiment”—* false and foul-mouthed scandal” —« disreputable bil- 
lingsgate” —« vulgar, slanderous, skulking attack” —“ worthless, cavilling, pedantic hypercriticism”’— 
“ unworthy motives” —* indiscriminate vituperation” —“ tarriff of vituperation”—« petulant mock- 
ing and scurrilous ribaldry”—and so on, “ even down to the end of the calendar.” We beg pardon 
of our readers for soiling our pages with so long a string of phrases fit only for the vilest party prints, 
but the quotation is necessary in showing the strong points of our Reviewer's pamphlet. If these 
pungent spices had been left out of the dish, it would have been as insipid and harmless a bowl of 
water-gruel as was ever concocted. 

What will the many respectuble gentlemen, proprietors and teachers of ladies’ schools, think of 
themselves, when they learn from “ Vindicator” that they are little better than a race of seducers, 
and that there never has been or will be a good male instructor of females, uniess he fortunately 
chance to be under petticoat government himself? What will the tens of thousands of teachers, 
male and female, say, when they learn from the same infallible authority, that teaching is per se an 
unmanly occupation, and therefore unfit for the stronger sex ?* 

The challenge to a trial of skill with any six of Mrs. Willard’s former pupils, in the “ Latin and 
French languages; in geometry, and the higher mathematics ; in natural philosophy and drawing ; 
and in grammar, geography, and history,” is really too much for mortal gravity. The cause must 
be desperate which requires the use of such weapons. 

« Vindicator” insinuates that it was dishonorable to criticise a “ friendly, confidential letter,” “ in- 
tended for the private consideration of such of Mrs. W.’s pupils as had left her institution for the 
purpose of filling the station of teachers.” In this language he describes her pamphlet. Such it 
should bave been, as we took occasion to say. But we never dreamed that this was its character, 
and have only to add, that the pamphlet reviewed is the first conrrpEenTrat letter we ever saw or 
heard of, that was printed and published, with an announcement that the “ copy-right had been se- 
eured according to the act of Congress !” 

* It will not be credited that such a doctrine is proclaimed by any one, unless we give his own 
words, Here they are:—‘He seems to imagine that if he can discredit and bring contempt upon 
one half of those in the field of instsuction, and those, too, who are by far the most talented, and best 
qualified ;—then those who might otherwise be discarded, himself among the number, being unfit 
for any MANLIKE occupation, might hope to be employed in THIS.” p, 24. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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